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EUGENE O’NEILL AND THIS BIG 
BUSINESS OF BROADWAY 


By ROBERT GARLAND 


O’Neill tradition. And then again, in several ways it isn’t! 

“Uneven,” that’s the word. But there are moments—high, bold, 
relentless moments—when this stark New England tragedy is more 
than you can bear. Life is here, life and irony and an utter lack 
of prettification. And, as is so frequently the case in the writings of 
this first American playwright—Eugene O’Neill is the first Ameri- 
can playwright, if only by the process of elimination!|—there is more 
to be heard than meets the ear, more to be seen than meets the eye. 
The play, which had a mid-November showing so unostentatiously 
in the Greenwich Village Theatre, is a narrative of hardness and 
loneliness—that hardness which is Nature’s, that loneliness which is 
God’s. 

Desire Under the Elms is the first play by Eugene O’Neill to be 
produced since Welded. It is as if that work and The Hairy Ape 
and The Emperor Jones and Anna Christie had never been. Turn- 
ing his back on all that has come between, the playwright has re- 
verted to the style of Beyond the Horizon. Yet, considered as a 
whole, the new piece is finer than the earlier one. There is less 
pathos, more passion; there is, at the same time, a more adult point 
of view, a greatcr inevitability in the almost too persistent tragedy. 
And, although you won’t perhaps believe me, there is a mordant 
sense of humor. But, apart from the mordant sense of humor, it 
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is Eugene O'Neill at his most Eugene O’Neillian. You can take it 
or leave it, according to your theatre-going point of view. Taking 
it, the pivotal figure is Ephraim Cabot, dour owner of a dour New 
England farm. The period is the 50’s. There are two sons by a 
first wife, Peter and Simeon. They hate their father with a real 
New England hatred. (Any New Englander will tell you what 
that means!) There is a third son, offspring of a second wife. This 
Eben is softer than his half brothers, but he, too, hates his paternal 
parent. He hates him because he is certain that the man was cruel 
to his mother, working her to death after having acquired the prop- 
erty which was rightfully hers and should now belong to him. And 
so things stand beneath the brooding elms. 

Ephraim Cabot, at 76, returns with a third wife—young and not 
at all unpleasant to the eye. Revolting, the elder sons depart for 
Californ-i-ay. The son by the second wife remains, and, because of 
this, tragedy lurks in the shadow of the trees. The old man longs 
for another son, the young wife acquiesces. But, when the child 
arrives, it is not the old man’s. It is Eben’s. So the inevitable 
O’Neill tragedy comes from beneath the elms and enters the New 
England farmhouse. The child is slain by its mother, and, finally, 
she and Eben are led away, leaving Ephraim Cabot, hard and lonely 
in the presence of his hard and lonely God. The language of the 
play is real and vivid and, after a slightly bookish beginning, be- 
lievable. One thinks of Synge even as one thinks of Hamsun. And, 
realizing the innate firmness of the tragedy, sensing the playwright’s 
remoteness from the commercial theatre and the big business of 
Broadway, I wish that the author of Desire Under the Elms had 
been content to omit the stealing of the hoarded money, the all-too- 
commonplace appearance of the sheriff, the unnecessary repetitious- 
ness of several of the speeches. There are, however, scenes and sen- 
tences which have seldom been equalled in the current American 
theatre. Desire Under the Elms brings forth one or two notable 
performances. The finest of these is that of Mary Morris, whose 
Abbie Putnam is one of the outstanding features of a somewhat 
featureless autumn. Miss Morris, you may recall, was the gentle 
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Gertrude of last year’s happy revival of Fashion. Walter Huston, 
whose Mr. Pitt will be remembered when his Easy Mark is scarcely 
a memory, is at his best more often than not as the dour New England 
farmer. The others do quite well enough in a curious and frequently 
effective setting by Robert Edmond Jones, an actual, if somewhat 
doll-like, farmhouse beneath typical New England boughs. 

Other than Desire Under the Elms, the theatre keeps cool with 
Mr. Coolidge. That is to say, no torch flares, no bomb explodes 
histrionically. Common sense, or something like it, casts its shadow 
athwart the roaring Forties. And, because of this, there is small 
cause for the sophisticati to dance in the streets after the quaint 
fashion of Alexander Woollcott. As it stands, even the once out- 
lawed What Price Glory could be given in the sittin’ room of the 
White House. Its operation was successful, its marine talk, racy 
no longer, would now pass muster in any Y. M. C. A. in Christendom. 
Amid the hurly-burly of nightly openings, the pattern and progress 
in the wilful art of the theatre of which Kenneth Macgowan wrote 
so wistfully, is but faintly to be seen. There are, however, good 
things and poor things and things fair-to-middling. There are deli- 
cate things like Peter Pan entrusted to luscious graduates from Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s institutional school of glorification; there are absurd con- 
coctions like Tiger Cats to eat up the fine young intelligence of that 
fine young Katherine Cornell. And Madame Simone from overseas 
in an oddment by Pirandello. 


It appears that Abie’s Irish Rose is not blooming in vain, that the 
hundred thousand dollars—or is it, by this time, a hundred million? 
—which the modern American classic has brought its author has 
caused her, Merton-like, to yearn for better and perhaps finer things. 
One of the earliest of these better and perhaps finer things is the 
importation of the first lady of the Parisian playhouses. For an en- 
lightening interlude, Madame Simone, herself, in person, sets up 
shop in one of the comeliest theatres in West Forty-third street. 
Business is best when Sardoodleism is on sale. This Madame Simone 
is an actress. By this I mean that she is an actress a la Francaise. 
Steeped in the rigid Gallic tradition, her art is not our art, her theatre 
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is not our theatre. Hers is an art and a theatre in which there is a 
time and a place for everything. But, from life, it is a thing apart. 
As displayed in Henry Miller’s Theatre before a handful of the faith- 
ful, it is precise and vivid and uncannily remote. Curiously, it 
flames unwarmly, going so far as to sparkle like those fireless fire- 
works children use. You enjoy it, you admire it, you applaud it. 
Yet it leaves you calm and cool. Madame Simone gives such dramas 
as L’Aiglon and Madame Sans-Géne. The Rostand piece is cut 
arbitrarily, the other, in spite of its mild success, doesn’t matter. The 
Frenchwoman’s Eaglet is flawless, traditional, utterly unimpressive. 
The Sardou roughhouse is well enough presented, but, after thirty 
years, this sort of Sardou is this sort of Sardou still. But Naked, 
the Pirandello piece, matters more than a little. Somewhere or 
other, Madame Simone has called it the finest work of the play- 
wright. This may or may not be. Certainly it is one of the most 
Pirandello-like and arresting. In Naked, the Frenchwoman is fre- 
quently at her best. So, I take it, is the Italian playwright responsible 
for it all. The afternoon I saw the work, the visiting actress was 
quite obviously staking her future upon the presentation of Ersilia 
Drei. Acting and drama were quite amazingly mingled, yet the 
drama was always drama, as it should be, the acting always acting, 
as it shouldn’t. But, I told myself, here is a playwright trying to 
say the unsayable, here is a mummer endeavoring to put the unsayable 
into art. One almost forgets Sans-Géne and the mechanics of its 
projection. Frankly, I don’t always understand Naked. What is 
more, I doubt if you do either, considering the French in which it is 
given and the Italian from which it comes. I ofttimes wonder if 
Pirandello himself could sit down and explain it readily, and if you 
will read it in the fine translation by Arthur Livingston you will see 
why this must be. The work has to do with life and individuality, 
with a woman’s longing for personality, with the eternal struggle 
between fiction and reality. Even so, the Italian dramatist takes one 
of the theatre’s most worn devices and uses it for what has so fre- 
quently been called his “mind dissection.” Truth, he suggests, is 
relative, woman paradoxical. Ersilia Drei is magnanimous and 
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Francis Bruguiére 


PAULINE Lorp as the heroine of Sidney Howard's 
comedy of California, They Knew What They 
Wanted, a production in which Miss Lord and the 
Theatre Guild each wins a new triumph. 








Francis Bruguiére 





The crew of the S. S. Glencairn as they listen in 
the moonlight to the melancholy singing of the 
West Indian Negroes in Eugene O’Neill’s one-act 
play, The Moon of the Caribbees. This play and 
three other of O’Neill’s first works—The Long 
Voyage Home, In the Zone, and Bound East for 
Cardiff—have been revived at the Provincetown 
Playhouse in a single bill under the title of 8. 8S. 
Glencairn. All deal with the same group of char- 
acters, the seamen of a tramp steamer. They were 
written to be acted together, but until this season 
they were never so given. 
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selfish, sweet and bitter, moral, immoral and unmoral, all at the same 
time. She is, I take it, Everywoman and Nowoman, one superimposed 
upon the other. She is—well, let us say she is a true child of Piran- 
dello. And, against a background lacking in distinction, Madame 
Simone makes her a macabre force to be reckoned with in the 
modern theatre. 

If Naked sounds like the last word in the modern theatre, Arthur 
Hopkins’ revival of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray sounds like the first. 
The Pinero piece never quite comes to life under the breathings of 
Ethel Barrymore. Long spoken of as a perfect example of the well- 
made play, that, perhaps, is what is wrong with it in so far as its 
plausibility is concerned. College professors have lectured me upon 
its natural dialogue, its consistent motivation, its ever-mounting in- 
terest. Even nowadays, certain dramatic critics quake in the presence 
of its Pineroian perfections. Especially up Boston way. As a setting 
for the mature, glamorous and uneven art of Ethel Barrymore, The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray will do. Iris would, of course, have done 
better, although the piffling Paula serves. But, considered as a thing 
apart, it is more interesting as a Victorian impression than as a well 
made social drama. It is enlightening to realize how people reasoned 
or didn’t reason!—in the good old days of 1893. They took them- 
selves very seriously, it seems, making mountains out of molehills 
and staging a “big scene” whenever a big scene was possible—and 
quite frequently when it wasn’t! But times have changed, molehills 
are no longer mountains and women who pay and pay and pay have 
been thrown to the comedians. To the modern mind, there are sev- 
eral points about The Second Mrs. Tanqueray which just won’t do. 
One of these points is Aubrey Tanqueray, who, as outlined by Pinero, 
would not have married Paula in the first place. As projected by 
Henry Daniell, he couldn’t have seen her with a telescope. Another 
point is Ellean, his priggish daughter, who would have perished of 
priggishness long before she grew up to meet her lover. And these 
coincidental Captain Ardales never, never happen. Although I may 
be wrong—provincial critics usually are, which, more than likely, 
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usually astute Arthur Hopkins errs in his half-hearted attempt to 
veneer with modernity a work which, in mood, in manner and in 
method, is violently Victorian. It takes a deal more than wrist 
watches, electric lights and casual references to motorcars to make 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray sound like a tale of the jazz age. A 
Georgian Paula is as anachronistic as a victoria in a hangar. In the 
face of this, Ethel Barrymore is once or twice at her finest as what 
William Winter called the torrid Mrs. Tanqueray. After a pretty 
bad beginning, she rises to considerable power in the final stanza. 
Here, more than likely, is a great lady of the theatre, lending enough 
reality to that tricky, altogether theatrical drama. Lionel Pape does 
well by Caley Drummle. G. P. Huntley is the old familiar Sir 
George Orreyed. The settings by Clara Fargo Thomas are ornate, 
though scarcely belonging to the location and the period. The direc- 
tion might be by Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


David Belasco’s Tiger Cats was imported with the customary 
chants and cheering. The work, they say, ran for months in dear 
old London, having been transplanted from Paris, where the French- 
men knew it as Les Felines. Visiting Americans, horn-blowing for 
Mr. Belasco, wrote of it as “a tense, arresting study in domestic 
infelicity,’ while Mr. Belasco himself calls it “a vibrant narrative of 
fascination.” To my mind, it is nothing of the kind. Fundamentally, 
Tiger Cats is Eugene O’Neill’s Welded without the fine—and mis- 
understood—O’Neill psychology. This being evident, the action 
centers about a literary man. This time his name is André Chau- 
mont. His books, I gather, are important and scientific and dull as 
dishwater. M. Chaumont, to listen to him, knows almost everything 
there is to know. What he desn’t know is the kind of woman he 
should have married. Mme. Chaumont is no helpmate for an author 
of scientific tomes. Suzanne, to name her, is not constructed for 
the library, although just what she is constructed for you'll never 
learn from me. Surely not for Katherine Cornell, who plays her 
as Nazimova played The Comet. Be this as it may, Suzanne sup- 
plies the dramatic fly in the domestic ointment. She sighs for races, 
romps and roadhouses, her husband sighs for peace and quiet and 
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literary composition. So their ridiculous marriage goes to pieces 
on the rusty rock of incompatibility, tossed there by a tidal wave 
of talk and bills and marital infidelity. In the big scene, André 
shoots Suzanne—and just misses killing her. And then, of course, 
she worships him. The acting does little to make this sort of thing 
believable, nor does the single background—correct, painstaking, 
Belascoian, meaningless. Robert Lorraine returns to America to 
deal with André Chaumont, the eminent neurologist. As a domestic 
gunman, he leaves something to be desired. Katherine Cornell deals 
intelligently with Suzanne, as she deals with everything. But intel- 
ligence does not do. Miss Cornell never for a moment approaches 
her haunting performance in 4 Bill of Divorcement and one or two 
quiet moments in the bedizened Casanova. In the final analysis, 
Tiger Cats is just one more play with a gay young wife and a serious- 
minded husband. Were the husband a better marksman, the drama 
would be more to my liking. 

The revival of Peter Pan is to my liking—and yet it isn’t. It is 
beautiful, it is whimsical, it is rather too efficiently produced. But 
it is not the Peter Pan of my imagining. We who know not the 
Maude Adams tradition expect something or other that we do not 
get in the revue-like spectacle evolved by Basil Dean and presented 
by Charles Dillingham in the Knickerbocker Theatre. The adver- 
tisements, taking a hint from the Follies, call attention to the fact 
that it “glorifies glorious youth.” All it does, however, is glorify 
the erstwhile Sally. Not that the erstwhile Sally is unworthy of 
glorification. We know and love our Sally whose song about you 
can’t keep a good girl down has so unexpectedly come true. As 
Peter Pan, Marilyn Miller is youthful and beautiful and more or 
less fantastic. She dances much better than Peter has any right to 
dance, unless, perhaps, Mrs. Darling raised her boy to be a Mord- 
kin. But her personality has not the pathos of the Peter of my 
dreams, her voice has not the ring of fairyland. And the comedy 
and—yes, I must write it!—the whimsicality stubbornly elude her. 
William Winter once wrote right out loud about Peter Pan. An 
amiable fabric, he called it, of whim and fancy, designed, appar- 
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ently, for the amusement of children. The play, he found, is “fluent 
in construction, fluent in style, abundant in ridiculous incident and 
diverting—much as a nimble kitten is when disporting with a ball 
of yarn.” Yet, he went on to admit, the fantasy sometimes runs into 
puerility and becomes tedious; the fabric is inferior in fancy and 
satire to Alice in Wonderland. In the face of this, can William 
Winter have been a first rate critic after all? 

One of the most diverting of the new attractions is the piece in 
which young Joseph Schildkraut has been lifted to stardom. It is 
called, rather dully, I feel, The Firebrand. But, apart from the 
unimaginative title, there is nothing dull about the offering. The 
work is by a new playwright whose name is Edwin Justus Mayer, 
who, as a dramatist, has a not uncommercial flair for mixing Broad- 
way and Greenwich Village. The locale of his first piece is Flor- 
ence in the heyday of the Medici; the central figure is our old friend 
Benvenuto Cellini, autobiographer. There is, of course, nothing 
permanent or important about The Firebrand. But, as something 
fresh and urusual in the current theatre, it is hilarious and engaging. 
Mr. Mayer had the happiest of thoughts when he set out softly to 
spoof the costume drama. He has injected bad Benvenuto into a bed- 
room farce with all the frankness and friskiness associated with such 
an offering. The complications which so ardently ensue might well 
happen on Long Island in the year 1924—or even in 1925. The 
piece moves rapidly, with sparkle and dash and no small amount of 
dialogic daring. The erstwhile Liliom projects Benvenuto with 
color and romance and satiric humor. And, through all the fun, 
the kidding and the acrobatic costumes, he makes Cellini human and 
very much alive. Frank Morgan runs Mr. Schildkraut a close 
second by his delightful reading of the role of Alessandro, Duke of 
Florence. Asa princely half-wit, Mr. Morgan is delightfully dizzy. 
I like the Duchess of Nana Bryant, a Duchess who knows what she 
wants when she wants it. Settings and costumes by Woodman 
Thompson are beautiful and in keeping with the spirit of the satire. 

The unexpectedly energetic Florenz Ziegfeld delivers himself of a 
musical version of Clare Kummer’s Good Gracious, Annabelle de- 
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Walter René Fuerst’s sketch for Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, which proved to be Fermin Gemier’s 
most popular production on his American visit. 
Fuerst uses the eighteenth century scenic forms, a 
flat backdrop in perspective and a large number of 
parallel wings. The stressing of the furniture re- 
calls Gordon Craig’s observation in Scene that, 
whatever Moliere may have lacked in painted 
scenery, was made up for in the “living chairs” of 
that extraordinary period. 








Nikoias Muray 





Willy Pogany’s sketch for the first-act setting of 
Madame Pompadour, the operetta by Leo Fall, 
which has opened the new Martin Beck Theatre 
pictured elsewhere in this issue. The scene is a 
cellar cabaret of the Bohemian Paris of the eigh- 
teenth century, The Stable of the Muses. At the 
left Pogany makes amusing use of a stairway which 
seems to carry the actors off overhead. 
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signed and almost executed for the fragile gift of Billie Burke. The 
scenery is typical Ziegfeld scenery, the chorus a typical Ziegfeld 
chorus. What is more, the final stanza is so typically Ziegfeldian 
that it all but swamps Miss Kummer, Miss Burke and the near- 
Gilbertian story of the dumb but delicious Annabelle who, in spite 
of everything, is always met at trains. In Annie Dear there is almost 
too much of everything except librettist and star. Miss Burke 
wanders here and there, smiling, alluring, serene. No one, I fancy, 
can do this Annabelle thing more effectively. She has the mood 
for whimsy, and sings a song or two in a still, small, well calculated 
voice. Ernest Truex is mild and Kummer-like, singing an unex- 
pectedly rough-and-ready number in unadulterated Broadwayese. 
May Vokes isn’t overly successful as the hired girl’s hired girl; 
Bobby Watson trades heavily upon Madame Lucy of Irene. And 
one could readily survive without the concluding fantasy which is 
neither adult, whimsical nor good red spoofery. 

In Dixie to Broadway the colored folks stage what is perhaps 
their first revue. Apart from-the quite amazing dancing and the 
fine talent of Florence Mills, the result is of no particular import. 
The foot-work of the Chocolate Drops and the Plantation Steppers 
is a lesson to the terrifying Tillers; Miss Mills’ singing of “Dixie 
Dreams” and “Mandy, Make Up Your Mind” is in her familiar 
manner. Artist that she is, she makes “I’m a Little Blue Blackbird 
Looking for a Bluebird” almost, but not quite, bearable. The colored 
Cohans, Tanguays and Katinkas are more than a bit unfortunate. 

As for the rest, there is no pattern, no progress; just business as 
usual along Broadway. Desire Under the Elms, you see, is far, far 
away. It is as far away as, say, the Greenwich Village Theatre is 
from the Winter Garden, and only a trained psychologist can tell 
you how far that really is. Firmin Gemier and the Theatre 
National de l’?Odeon keep Madame Simone company. An ambas- 
sadorial audience greeted the visitors in Pierre Frondale’s rackety 
L’Homme Qui Assassina. M. Gemier, as most of us know, is quiet 
and sedate and well behaved, except when, as the Marquis de Sevigné, 
he peeps from beneath a sofa. But no one—or almost no one— 
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laughs out loud. French, you see, is French, while American is only 
English. 

M. Gemier gives Le Procureur Hallers, a talky drama of the 
underworld by Henry de Gorsse and Louis Forest, and L’Homme 
et Ses Fantomes by the overrated Lenormand. Neither is worthy of 
the Frenchman and his exotic art. Even Max Marcin’s well made 
melodrama called Silence is more vital than any of the plays in M. 
Gemier’s early repertoire. As acted by H. B. Warner at the National, 
Mr. Marcin’s new piece is ingenious, exciting and cleverly devised 
for the theatregoing trade. Shipwrecked, at the Frazee, is built 
around some exciting scenery by Langdon McCormick. Simon 
Called Peter, made from the Robert Keable novel, needs Ed Wynn 
and Fannie Brice to make it really funny. 

With Desire Under the Elms at the Greenwich Village Theatre 
and the four one-acters which make up the S. S. Glencairn—Moon 
of the Cartbbees, The Long Voyage Home, In the Zone and Bound 
East for Cardtf—at the Provincetown Playhouse, it is Eugene 
O’Neill alone this month who sees fit to go his own way, turning his 
back defiantly upon this big business of Broadway. 
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DESIGNING HAMLET WITH | 
‘ APPIA 


le By JESSICA DAVIS VAN WYCK 

: HE main work on which I collaborated with Adolphe Appia*® 

d was a series of fourteen designs for Hamlet, of which six are 

It reproduced here with selections from Appia’s notes and from 
| 


the scenario that was written to accompany them. The collaboration 


“ was begun in Berne, in the summer of 1922, and continued by corre- 

spondence through the following winter and spring, with a con- | 
™ ference in Geneva in the summer of 1923, when we revised the com- | 
ws pleted designs and the scenario (or outline of the action) which I 
w had written to make their meaning clear. If it had been possible 
“ to do all the work together, all the designs might have been made 
is completely in collaboration, that is, as the blending of both points of 


view into one. This is the case in the final scene, which was the first 
one designed, and composed in Berne. The thirteen other designs 
were made separately, some by Appia in Geneva and some by myself 
in Florence, always with the object of blending harmoniously with 
and building up to the final scene. This singleness of purpose was 
adhered to throughout and the harmony was achieved by means of a 
long and faithful correspondence, which was carried on during this 
period of divided work. 

The designs are of an intentional simplicity and the settings are 
entirely dependent upon and subservient to the action of the play 
and the movements of the actors. In the nineteenth century, realistic 
imitation was carried to such an extreme that even the plays of 
Shakespeare were lost in the clamor of decorations which cluttered 
up the stage, limiting the movements of the actors and disturbing 
the concentration of the spectators. The addition of non-essentials 
out of due proportion to the essentials laid the emphasis on the | 








* NOTE—See Theatre Arts, December, 1924. 
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external circumstances of the action rather than on the action itself 
and its motivation. Simplification followed as a logical necessity— 
the swing of the pendulum. New settings were designed for the 
sake of clarity, focusing the emphasis upon the drama and facilitating 
quick changes of scene, in order to do away with the necessity 
for so much cutting. 

These efforts at simplification are false or true according to the 
motive back of them. They are false if guided by a desire for sensa- 
tion; true if guided by the desire to create the greatest possible free- 
dom for the act:on of the play, with the least possible interference by 
material encumbrances. Not that this lack of material interference 
implies an empty stage. That would be crudity, and crudity for its 
own sake is an encumbrance which interferes with the complete 
assimilation of the drama—only less destructively than overelabora- 
tion does. In short, it is important to have everything that is neces- 
sary for the sake of the action at its fullest capacity, including set- 
tings, properties and the use of light, and nothing that is there for 
its own sake. 

Every scene should be created from an empty stage, cleared for 
action. First of all, the characters should be visualized as they move 
through the scene of the text. Where will the first enter? Why? 
Where will he move? Where will the second enter? What will be 
his movement in relation to the movement of the first? In this way 
the proportions within the space of the stage—a space that should 
always be considered in three dimensions—can be more readily 
recognized. The embodiment of these proportions in physical forms 
constitutes the “settings” for the scenes. 

No introduction to the Hamlet designs, however brief, would he 
complete without a few excerpts from Appia’s letters, written during 
the course of our correspondence. 


“T am convinced that entirely too much importance is given to 
the idea of the setting for Hamlet. One must not in any way extract 
this setting from the drama itself; this would be to accumulate re- 
dundancies all the evening! The drama is perfectly sufficient unto 
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DESIGNING HAMLET WITH APPIA 


itself. The only thing of primary importance for the producer of 
this drama is to do nothing to de-range it! There is, outside of that, 
nothing important to ar-range!” . . . 


“Since it is with Hamlet’s eyes, with his heart and his soul that 
we must live this drama, it is necessary that our attention be not 
distracted from the interior obstacle which troubles Hamlet. If 
it were the exterior world which made the obstacle for him, it would 
be necessary to give a high relief to that world. But such is not 
the case. The obstacle is in the character of Hamlet himself and, 
on the contrary, the exterior world would seem to tend to incite 
him to action. If we stress the interest in this exterior world upon 
the stage we falsify and weaken the conflict, and we come to feel 
and to see Hamlet with the eyes of the other people. This was not 
the intention of Shakespeare. 

“To obey these essential conditions, it is indispensable that the 
setting, although constantly changing, shall give the impression of 
unity and simplicity. The construction of the scenes must appear 
to be too easy to excite interest in themselves. They must always 
remain the inconspicuous background of the action which they 
support. They must be changed easily and quickly. It will be seen 
that the alternation of deep and shallow scenes is often in keeping 
with the text. Several scenes demand slightly more positive setting 
than the others, and they will furnish a sort of skeleton for the unity 
of scene of the play. These scenes will be: first, the special part of 
the platform where the dialogue between the father and son occurs 
at the end of the first act. Second, the scene of the monologue at 
the beginning of the third act. Third, the scene of the play. Fourth, 
the closet of the Queen, all of these being in the third act. Fifth, 
the removal of the body of Hamlet at the end of the fifth act. 

“These scenes are the ‘high lights’ of the picture in which the 
remaining more neutral scenes form the harmony. Even here, the 
limitations set down above must be carefully observed. The last 
scene is the only one that may be definitely pictorial, because it is 
without words and is accompanied by music.” 
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HAMLET, Act I, Scene V—Adolphe Appia. 
A more remote part of the Platform 


This should be a space both large and majestic. For such a con- 
ference one does not seek a hidden and mean corner. A part of 
the central unit of the end of act five will be found here in its place 
and will remain in the memory of the spectator. This is important, 
because it should be kept in mind that it is the revelations made by 
his father, which oblige Hamlet to unveil the feeble and unhappy 
side of his character. Before this he was sad, no doubt, and able to 
suffer, but he did not suffer manifestly from his weakness. 

Hamlet and his father enter from behind the wall at the right. 
When the spectre first says “adieu” to Hamlet, he starts to retire 
up the stairs at the ieft. He departs without turning his back on 
his son. Slowly he reaches the edge of the parapet, which dominates 
the precipice before the high unit at the left, and disappears over this 
same precipice as though he were on an invisible inclined plane. 
The lighting will aid this effect. Hamlet does not follow him. He 
takes only one unconscious step, then stops, discouraged. In this en- 
tire scene the movement is so slow as to be almost imperceptible—the 
two men quite close to one another. Hamlet is very sober, almost 
as though petrified. The light must illuminate perfectly the fea- 
tures of the two actors. 

There is a moment of silence between the disappearance of the 
spirit and the first exclamation of Hamlet alone. During this neces- 
sary silence, the spectator must have time to readjust himself to a 
world of more simple reality after the departure of the ghost. The 
design gives approximately the lighting at the moment when Horatio 
and Marcellus arrive, at the end of the scene. 

From Appia’s Notes. 


“ce 


. . Now to my word; 


It is ‘Adieu, adieu! remember me.’ 








“To be or not to be.” 











HAMLET, Act III, Scene I—Jessica Van Wyck. 
A room in the Castle 


With act three comes the full realization of Hamlet’s incapacity 
for action. The great octagonal pillar here has a double symbolism. 
Hamlet’s body versus the pillar is Hamlet’s soul versus the whips 
and scorns of time. At the same time, by its support and towering 
protection, this pillar becomes an actor in the play, a kind of grim 
friend that lends strength to Hamlet. The pillar is not a mere intel- 
lectualization. The actor must express the soul of his character as 
much through his body as through his voice. That which serves this 
bodily expression is permissible on the stage, and that which impedes 
or obscures it is not. This scene demands as great an elimination 
of the objective as possible because it expresses, more than any other, 
Hamlet’s subjective struggle. The pillar rises from the second level 
which is bounded by curtains, opening at the left upon a corridor 
behind it, bounded by a similar curtain. The light comes from the 
left almost entirely, and is much stronger in the corridor. It is 
thrown forward through the opening of the curtains, making a path 
of light, so that anyone standing in the opening casts a long shadow 
diagonally across the floor. 

Hamlet enters at the right, close to the long curtain, and moves 
slowly, talking to himself. He senses the pillar. Perhaps he notes 
its familiar shadow. His hand caresses it as far as he can reach. 
The pillar is something solid upon which to lean in this “sea of 
troubles.” His eyes open, his head moves and his lips begin to 
form words soundlessly. One is hardly conscious of the moment 
when the words become audible with, “To be or not to be.” 

When Hamlet says, “Soft you now!” it is because he sees a 
shadow thrown across the path of light on the floor. When Ophelia 
enters, he remains near the pillar, a little to the left of it. This places 
them both in profile; the pillar serving as a background and yet as 
a barrier for their dialogue. 

From the Scenario. 














HAMLET, Act III, Scene [I—Jessica Van Wyck. 
A Hall in the Castle 


The sketch for this setting merely outlines the large masses. The 
room should be luxuriously laden with rugs, cushions, etc., the colors 
rich and warm. The great octagonal pillar is seen at the right. It 
is not to be supposed that this is actually the same pillar, except in 
our association of ideas. At the centre, just before the large curtain, 
which entirely covers the back, is the dais with its three throne-chairs. 
At left centre, the back curtain opens upon a corridor behind, which 
is approached by two steps. This corridor is very dimly lighted. The 
general illumination comes from high in the left middle distance and 
is very strong. This well of light is so definite that one should sup- 
pose it to be the only light upon the stage. There must be some 
reinforcement, however, from the other side, in order that the faces 
may be rendered visible. Before the dumb show begins, the lights 
in the proscenium should be dimmed slowly to the point of extinc- 
tion. Thus the couch for the play will be seen in silhouette only, 
while the dais will remain in the glare of the fullest light. The 
lighting of this scene emphasizes the all-important fact that the real 
play is the face of the King. It is so to Hamlet and it should be 
so for us, because we live this drama, only in so far as we are able 
to identify ourselves with Hamlet. The players face the King, not 
the audience, although they are careful to turn throughout the per- 
formance to enable the spectators to see their profiles in silhouette. 
The players enter from the left second level, and perform the play 
immediately above the steps where the couch is indicated in the 
sketch. With Hamlet, the audience is thus able to watch the King 
watch the play; the players a mere shadow-picture, the King the 


cynosure of all eyes. 
From the Scenario. 
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‘. . . Rightly to be great 
Is nog to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
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When honor’s at the stake. . . 





HAMLET, Act IV, Scene IV 
A plain in Denmark 


Adolphe Appia. 





The passage of Fortinbras. Setting uniform, sad but positive. 
The soldiers descend the inclined plane between the border-stones. 
The Captain jumps over the edge in order to come forward. The 
border-stones must be plastic because they play an expressive role. 

The light is uniform, but definitely “open-air.” It is a gray day, 
as in the church-yard scene. The light comes only from the left, 
that is to say, from the native country of Fortinbras. I am particu- 
larly fond of this setting. 

From Appia’s Notes. 








HAMLET, Act V, Scene I—Adolphe Appia. 
| A Churchyard 


This scene should be sad, a little mean and in keeping with what 
the priest says to Laertes. The wall at the left serves to separate 
the grave-diggers from Hamlet and Horatio. Consequently, before 
the entrance of Hamlet, the grave-diggers remain behind the grave 
of Ophelia, against the wall upon which this grave leans, and never 
look beyond the corner of the wall. The second grave-digger goes 
out at the left, between this high wall and the low wall at the back; 
not at the exit at the centre. 

Hamlet and his friend enter at the left and remain in front of the 
wall, unperceived by the grave-digger. The wall will serve as a 
background for them and will render them very expressive. They 
should not advance toward the first level. During the conversation 
with the grave-digger, Hamlet remains beyond the corner of the 
wall; it is from there that he sees the funeral procession appear. 

Behind the low wall at the back, there is an inclined plane at the 
right which will give life to the arrival of the procession, and will 
augment its sadness. Several persons will remain beyond the low 
wall. 

The sky is of uniform gray; little light, as on an autumn day. 
The side of the wall where Hamlet stands is lighter than that side 
which touches the grave of Ophelia; consequently this wall throws 
a light shadow over almost all of the right half of the stage. 

The grave is already surrounded by a low wall, but this is unim- 
portant, for it goes without saying that there will be no earth, and 


that only the skulls will recall us to reality. 
From Appia’s Notes. 
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? Lay her i’ the earth: 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! ¥ 








. . The rest is silence.” 











HAMLET, Act V, Scene II—Adolphe Appia and Jessica Van Wyck 
A hall in the Castle 


Hamlet’s last words, “The rest is silence,” contain potentially all 
that is to be expressed in the final scene. That silence must contain 
infinity! In connection with this design, Appia desires that there be 
“nothing whatsoever placed upon either part of the wall at the back 
to mar the perfect serenity. Furthermore, that there be no ‘light- 
effects,’ but a pure, limpid, all-pervading light creating the vast 
freedom of the open air. This light is not of the sun, or of the moon, 
but an idealized light tinged with gold.” It comes a little more 
strongly from high at the left, falling full on the high wall. 

. . . When Horatio asks, “Why does the drum come hither?”’, 
pages partially open the curtains at the back. Beyond this oppressive 
surcharged hall, already beginning to darken almost imperceptibly, 
strewn with dead, and choking with the crouched and stilled at- 
tendants, there suddenly flashes a great sweep of open sky. Fortin- 
bras is discovered standing at the top of the four steps. Later the 
two pages open the great curtains entirely and the open sky spreads 
over the full width of the stage. The light in the foreground be- 
comes dimmer and dimmer. . . . Hamlet’s body on a long shield 
is borne to the high platform and left lying in profile to the audience. 
Four torches have been placed in the great iron rings which are 
attached below the four corners of the platform, so as not to interfere 
with its outline. These torches rise far above the level of the plat- 
form. . . . The ordnance is fired. Hamlet lies alone, high against 
the immense but friendly sky. “The rest is silence.”” The curtains 
come together very slowly and the music ends when they have closed. 


From the Scenario. 
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DEMOS AND DIONYSUS 


By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 



























Dionysus 
Good morning, Demos. 


Demos 
I thought you were dead. 


Dionysus 
If you look too assuredly for death 
To consummate your preference and desire, 
Some time you may endure, to your surprise, 
The pang of an especial disappointment. 
Why such a fever of unfriendliness ? 
And why, again, so brief a courtesy? 


DEMos 
There was no courtesy. Had I the power 
To crown my will with its accomplishment, 
The crowning would be brief enough, God knows. 


Dionysus 
And you would then be King. 


Demos 
Say as you like; 
Your words are of a measure with your works. 


Dionysus 
lf you assume with me too large a license, 
How do you know that you may not be seized 
With one of my more celebrated frenzies 
And eat yourself alive? If you do that, 
Who then shall be the king that shall inherit 
The realm that is your envy and the dream 
Of your immoderate magnificence ? 
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DEMOS AND DIONYSUS 


Demos 
There are to be no kings where I shall reign. 
Dionysus 
Not so? Then how are you to do your reigning? 
I’m asking only as an eager child 
Might ask as much of an impatient father. 
We'll say a patient and unusual child, 
Not listening always for a sudden answer. 


Demos 
Your days are as the pages of a book, 
And one where Finis waits for no long reading. 


Dionysus 
You are somewhat irrelevant, and too hasty, 
But that’s to be forgiven of a king. 
The king can do no wrong. As for the book 
Where Finis waits, how far along are you 
In reading it, and thereby in absorbing 
The indemnifying gist of what it means? 


DeEMos 
I have read far enough to find in it 
No sure indemnity save one of grief, 
And one of death. 


Dionysus 
Nothing of life at all? 


DEMOS 
Nothing of life to me. 
Dionysus 
How came yor then 


So neutrally and so unecstatically 
At one time to be born? 


DEMoOs 
I do not see 
More than some words in that. 


Dionysus 
I know you don’t. 
The book of what you do not see, my friend, 
Would have no Finis in it. Your dim faith— 





Your faith in something somewhere out of nothing— 
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And your industrious malevolence 

Against yourself and the divine escape 
That makes a wine of water when it will— 
Or not, if it will not—may soon or late 
Consume your folly to a long fatigue, 

And to an angry death. You measure me 
By something in a flagon or a glass— 
And we’re away from that. Leaving aside 
The lesser and the larger mysteries, 

By what obscured immeasurable means 
Are you to have in your attractive prison 
The music of the world and of the stars 
Without me, or to make of love and art 
The better part—without me? Do you know? 


Demos 
I do not see the prison. 


Dionysus 
But you will; 
And having filled it you may blow it up 
In the necessity of desperation. 


DEMos 
I do not know your language; and far less 
Do I concede with you in love and art 
The better part. 


Dionysus 
And that you never will. 


Demos 
I hope not. 


Dionysus 
All you hope will come to pass, 
If you achieve your way. You stamp your coin 
Of words too small to compass their design, 
Or to authenticate their currency. 


Demos 
Yet somehow they are current. 
Dionysus 
So they are; 
And so are the uncounted flying seeds 
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DEMOS AND DIONYSUS 


Of death for you to breathe and eat and drink, 
Never aware of their ascendency 

Till you are down where they're devouring you 
And you are groaning to be rid of them. 


Demos 
There are physicians. 


Dionysus 


There are not so many 


That you may trust them for immunity 
From your disease, or pay them for a cure 
With your exiguous coin. Under your sway 
They would all be as easily indisposed 

As you are now, and at as blind a loss 

To say what ailed them. Given release enough, 
They might arrive, in a combined rebellion, 

At some unethical unanimity 

As to the poison most expedient 

For the accomplishment of your transition, 
But they would never cure you otherwise; 
And they will never make you less the monster 
That you would be, and may be—for a time. 
There are futilities and enormities 

That must be loved and honored and obeyed 
Before they are found out. If you be one, 
Or other, or both, as I believe you are, 

God help the credulous and expectant vassals 
Of your unconscionable supremacy. 


Demos 
They are expectant, certainly, and wisely; 
My argument enfolds them and assures them. 


Dionysus 
And obfuscates their proper sight of you. 
In your forensic you are not unlike 
The pleasant and efficient octopus, 
Who inks the sea around him with a cloud 
That hides his most essential devilishness, 
Leaving his undulating tentacles 
To writhe and shoot and strangle as they may. 
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Demos - 
By turning your two eyes to land again 
You may regard some hundred million souls 
Or more that are awaiting my tuition— 
Where Reason and Equality, like strong twins, 
Will soon be brother giants, overseeing 
Incessantly the welfare of them all. 
A little strangling will be good for them, 
And they will have no courage to complain. 


Dionysus 
They will not have their souls by then. By then, 
You and your twins—both illegitimate, 
And the most credible liars ever conceived— 
Will have reduced their souls to common fuel, 
And their obedient selves to poor machines 
That ultimately will disintegrate, 
Leaving you outcast and discredited, 
A king of ruins; though you are not yet worse 
Than a malignant and a specious warning— 
Albeit you may attain to your desire 
If it be fate that you shall be the scourge 
Of a slave-ridden state for long enough 
To prove and alienate your demonship 
Till you are done with. In the mixed meantime, 
A thousand men, had they the will to speak, 
Might shred your folly to its least of words 
And thereby have the ruin less methodized 
If not forestalled and thwarted. You may smile 
Till you may be as far from recognition 
As from a reason why a man should live, 
But you will be no lovelier then for that 
Than you are now. Why do you wet your lips 
With your mendacious tongue, and rub your hands? t 


Demos 
Why do I smile? Why do I rub my hands? 
Because your thousand men will never speak. 
I have you there, my master. Some will curse 
Among themselves a little; some will grunt; 
Others will shrug their unoffending shoulders 
At my offensive name; others will stretch 
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DEMOS AND DIONYSUS 


Themselves, and in the refuge of a yawn 

Will say they have enough to last their time, 
And that the future must attend itself— 

As you foresee it will. They are all safe, 
Before me as your ultimate panorama 

Of an invertebrate futility 

And comfortably gagged. They will not speak— 
Or not more than a few—and fewer still 

Will act; and those who do may do no more 
Than a few shipwrecked generals on an island 
Might do if they were all to draw their swords 
At once, and then make faces and throw stones 
At my perfidious and indifferent image. 

I fear, my master, you are left behind. 

One of these days, the world will be a hive— 
The veritable asylum you deplore 

So vainly now. Then every little bee 

Will have his little task, and having done it, 
His time to play. So all will be in order, 

And the souring hopes of individuals 

To be some day themselves, though God knows how, 
Will all be sweetened with synthetic honey. 
The waste of excellence that you call art 

Will be a thing remembered as a toy 

Dug somewhere from forgotten history; 

And this infirmity that you name love 

Will be subdued to studious procreation. 


Dionysus 
Of what? 
Demos 
Why, of Reason and Equality. 


Dionysus 
Your twins again. With you for the king-bee, 
And with an army of converted drones 
Stinging your hive to order, as you say, 
Where then would be the purpose or the need 
Of any such hive? Were it not better now, 
Beforehand, to forestall monotony 
And servitude with one complete carouse, 
Capped with a competent oblivion— 
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Or with a prayer at least for such an end? 
If in the sorry picture that you flaunt 
Before me as your ultimate panorama 
Of an invertebrate futility 
You see no reason to be sick at heart, 
I do. I see a reason to shed tears. 
What will be left in your millennium 
When self and soul are gone and all subdued 
Insensibly ? 
Demos 

Self and soul will not be missed, 
Having been rather too much in the way, 
And too long, for the good of the machine, 
In which I see an end and a beginning. 
Men have been playing heretofore too much 
With feeling and with unprofitable fancy. 


Dionysus 
I see an end, but not yet the beginning. 
Feeling and fancy? What do you know of them? 


DEMos 
Enough to say that in the kingdom coming— 
O yes, I shall be king—they shall be whipped 
And rationed into reason. Where a few 
That are peculiar would precede the many, 
Measures are always waiting. 

Dionysus 
If there be not 

A few that are peculiar in your world, 
Your world will be a more peculiar place 
Than all your nightmares have inhabited; 
And howsoever you compel your zeal 
To swallow your deceit, I’ll apprehend 
Their presence even in your machinery. 
Something will break if they are not subdued, 


Demos 
They will be ground to death if they are there, 
And in the way. 


Dionysus 
And if the machine breaks 


In breaking them, who patches the machine? 
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You and your amiable automatons 
Will have no more the feeling or the fancy 
To find or guess what ails it. 


Demos 
The machine, 

Once running, will run always. As for you, 
You will be driven off somewhere from the world, 
And in some hell of exile and remembrance 
Will see how it all goes, and how securely 
The mechanistic hive subdues itself 
To system and to order—and to Reason. 

Dionysus 
And to Equality. How do you know today 
That I may not return again from hell— 
Acceptably, perchance—and bring some honey? 

DEMos 

Your sort of honey will have no taste then 
For palates that are duly neutralized; 
And all its evil sweet and stickiness 
Will be a freight for you to ferry back 
To the same place where you discovered it. 

Dionysus 
Why do you so invidiously insist 
That I shall go so far—or that my honey 
Is half so evil or so inimical 
As that of your abject anticipation? 


Demos 
Abject? I do not wholly see it so. 


Dionysus 
It must have been the milder side of me 
That held a lodging for so mild a word. 
While I consider the compliant slaves 
That you would have subdued to your machine, 
I beg your mechanistic leave to shudder; 
For your “subdued” pursues me. 


Demos 
As in due time 
It will for certain seize you and arraign you 
For what you are. 
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Dionysus 
-) Would that it might do so! 
14 Yet that’s the one of all things onerous 
And easy that will not be done for me. 
Simplicity was not my father’s name, 
Nor was it ever mine; yet I’m unfeigned 
To see, for those who may. My mother died 
Because she would see God. I did not die. 
Was it not strange that I should be twice born 
1 | For nothing, if I be what you make of me— 
A lord of life that has no worthier fate 
Than one of hell, with death and evil honey 
For my companionship and consolation? 


DEMos 
I have not made of you a lord of life; 
And as for recommending hell and honey, 
There may be one for you without the other. 
We shall have neither here. 


Dionysus 

I’m of a mind 
To prophesy that you may have the one 
And hunger for the other, till presently 
You shall have both again, as you do now. 
My way would not be yours; and my machine 
Would have a more forbearing alternation 
Attending a less dread beneficence. 


Demos 
What do you mean by that? 


DIoNnysus 
I mean as much 
As an observing child might understand 
Who grows to see between him and another 
A living difference and an impetus 
f To breathe and be himself. I mean, also, 
An increment of reason not like yours, 
Which is the crucifixion of all reason, 
But one that quickens in the seed of truth 
And is the flower of truth—not always fair, 
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Yet always to be found if you will see it. 
There is a Demos, and you have his name 

By force of easy stealing; yet his face 

Would be one of a melancholy stranger 

To you if he saw yours. I know his face, 
And why he keeps it hidden until the wreck 

Of your invention shall betray itself 

As a monstrosity beyond repair, 

And only by slow toil to be removed. 

I mean that all your frantic insolence 

Of hate and of denatured eagerness 

To build in air a solid monument 

From the wrong end will end in a collapse, 
With you beneath it bellowing for relief 

Not interested or available. 

I mean that of all noxious tyrannies 

Potential in imaginable folly, 

The tyrant of the most intolerable 

And unenduring will obscure himself 

With much the same suave and benevolent mask 
As this that you are wearing now to cover 
The guile you dare not show to your disciples. 
I mean that your delirious clumsy leap 

From reason to the folly you call reason 

Will only make of you and of your dupes 

A dislocated and unlovely mess 

For undertakers, who are not yet born 

To view the coming ruin that is to be 

Their occupation and emolument— 

If your delusion for a time prevail, 

As like enough it will. I mean, also, 

That after suffering time has had enough 

Of you and of your sterile dispensation, 

Some wholesome fire of thought and competence 
Will make of what is left a canistered 
Memorial of unlovely orts and ashes, 

To be a warning and a wonderment 

Where you shall plot no more. I mean a world 
Fit for a self-defending human race 

To recognize, and finally to live in. 
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Demos 
I’ll put the clamps on harder, just for that, 
And let you see what Reason really is, 
In fact and action. We have had too much 
Of the insurgent individual 
With his free fancy and free this and that, 
And his ingenuous right to be himself. 
What right has anyone now to be himself 
Since I am here to fix him in his place 
And hold him there? And as for your fit world, 
I'll have it all alike and of a piece— 
Punctual, accurate, tamed and uniform, 
And equal. Then romance and love and art 
And ecstasy will be remembrances 
Of man’s young weakness on his way to reason. 
When my world’s once in order, you shall see. 


Dionysus 
I may, but God forbid the sight of it. 
I'd rather stay in hell, which you imply 
To be preparing for me. 


DEMos 
I approve 
Unspeakably of such a preference 
On your part. Go at once, for all I care, 
And stay. 


Dionysus 

I may go somewhere, for a while, 
But I am one of those who have perforce 
To live and to return. Should there be need 
Of me, I may remain; and you may find 
One day a merry welcome waiting you 
In the same place where you say I belong: 
Take off your mask and find another name, 
And I'll be sure you will. Good morning, Demos. 


DEMos 
Good morning, Dionysus. Wait and see. 
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Steinlen’s figure of Yvette Guilbert, 
with her red hair and black gloves, 
standing in the wings of the Ambas- 
sadeurs, and Cheret’s design for the 
Folies-Bergere, with its abundantly 
vital dancer, are famous examples of 
the work of two French artists who 
fathered the theatrical poster. Ernest 
Haskell’s sketch of Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter is an interesting illustration of the 
portrait poster, popular fifteen years 
Steinlen’s figure of Yvette Guilbert, 
ago. These three designs, and several 
others following, are taken from Syd- 
ney R. Jones’ beautifully illustrated 
Posters and Their Designers. 





ARMORHAUS 


In the tragic majesty of L. Cal- 
danzano’s design for L’d more dei 
Tre Re, and the gruesomeness of 
Fenneker’s drawing for Toten 
Tanz, the essence of the produc- 
tions they stand for is_ skilfully 
caught in terms of. the poster. 
Above, a Japanese poster entices 
audiences to its theatre by the old 
trick of showing the most lurid 
scenes of the play it advertises. 
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FROM POSTER TO PLAYHOUSE 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


LL the arts of the theatre are of little value unless someone 

can be persuaded to go inside of the theatre to enjoy them. 

They can never come to life unless they are breathed upon 

by an audience, so that breath comes into them. The task of per- 

suading people to give up an evening to a particular theatre when 

there are a million other things crying to be done, and an army 

of other theatres to be seen, becomes important both for the artists 

and for the manager. It is more than important. It is imperative. 
For on such persuasion the theatre itself lives. 

The barker, the bugler, and the parade have all served, in their 
time, as Pied Pipers for the theatre. But they served in simpler 
times. They were not call-boys in the age of advertising. And in 
such an age it is only natural that a mass product for mass consump- 
tion, such as the poster, should take their places. The poster does 
that, and does it with economy, which is essential in the day of big 
business. Even the largest circus has but one parade, which may 
or may not be seen in the brief hour of its passing, whereas one good 
poster, from its position of vantage, can catch the eye by a perma- 
nent parade. Yet to catch the eye it must entice by telling the attrac- 
tive phases of its story just as the barker entices. It must stand out 
from the things around it as the sound of the bugle stands out from 
the sounds of the street. It must pique the curiosity by giving a 
foretaste of what the theatre holds, just as a circus parade is a con- 
fession of the number of elephants to be fed under the big tent. 

When a poster, by some quality that creeps into it, becomes unmis- 
takably an outgrowth of the theatre it is a theatrical poster. It can 
not be just a pretty picture or even just a good poster. Mere adver- 
tisement of a play does not make it dramatic. It becomes that only 
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when it belongs to the theatre, when its appeal and its manner are 
theatric in quality, attracting as the theatre attracts, by lines and 
colors and text, used and blended dramatically. It may be photo- 
graphic or stylized. But in drawing it must be heightened to interest 
just as the materials of the theatre itself are heightened. It must be 
done in grease-paint instead of pastels. It must possess movement 
and life, the essence of the play it advertises caught at a typical 
moment of tragedy or comedy. Action and crisis and conflict belong 
to the poster as they do to the play. It is a visual plea for the play; 
two and a half hours condensed into a moment. 

The first duty of a theatrical poster is to attract; its second 
duty is to persuade. To attract it uses simple devices of color 
or line or composition that rivet the attention upon it, lift it out 
of its surroundings, and isolate it. To persuade, it fuses these 
touchstones of its art so that the motif of the production for which 
it stands comes easily across to the passerby, by making demands of 
excitement, or interest, or amusement, or recognition upon him. It 
can be tragic or comic. It can terrify or farcify. It can paint the 
leading personality or the big scene, but it must reach out to some 
common emotion of its public, and make the on-lookers pause. They 
must be stimulated to look at it again, and finally they must be per- 
suaded not only to talk about the play or the poster, but to go and 
see the play on the strength of the poster. 

The poster as a persuasive art, and as an art of the theatre, is a 
recent development. Its forerunner was the playbill, often distrib- 
uted by hand, and its rival is the broadside which stretches its un- 
appealing ugliness from a million fences and sign-boards in this 
country today. The old playbill was a sorry affair from the point 
of view of art. Yetit made no pretensions. It possessed a fine gaiety. 
The grim little scenes, with pathetic, mis-shapen heroines fleeing 
from undernourished bloodhounds, and frontier villains pursued by 
more villainous Indians, somehow belonged to the theatre they ad- 
vertised. The melodramatic little wood-cuts, with their wretched 
drawing thrust amusingly in the midst of heavy black type, were 
glamorous and superlative as only the Thesaurus of an old-fashioned 
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‘Two totally different samples of 
the poster work of Aubrey Ham- 
mond are seen in his designs for 
The Old Women and Evie de 
Ropp. They are unmistakable 
foretastes of what their theatres 
offer, one being a Grand Guignol 
piece in itself, and the other 
smacking amusingly of the music 
hall. Beécan’s design for Knock, 
ou le Triomphe de la Médecine 
possesses the same good-natured 
satire of the medical profession 
found in Romains’ play. 
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An age of Robot arms and dis- 
torted industrialism is caught by 
Lee Simonson in his poster for 
R. U. R. where an interesting use 
of planes contributes both excellent 
advertising and _ interpretative 
qualities to the design. Below is 
a well-known design by Toulouse- 
Lautrec, a prominent pioneer 
among French poster artists, who 
makes striking use of Aristide 
Bruant’s black cape for poster pur- 
poses. 
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FROM POSTER TO PLAYHOUSE 


MUSIC HALL, _WORCESTER, press agent could make them. 


bs , pie aa The broadside was the play- 
hm BOOTH, of Boston Theatre... --. .---- LESSEE AND MANAGER bill made big enough to hold 
:7 EASTER HOLIDAYS 124 P. T. Barnum’s entrancing lies. 


THURSDAY EVENING, April 1, 1869 It still has all the qualities of 











BOUCICAULT’S MASTERPIECE, 00! drawing and crude compo- 
The Or:ebretes Brome of the sition which belonged to the 


playbill without any of its vir- 
tues. In particular it has not 
the playbill’s chiefest virtue—its 
size. Where the playbill was 
small and _ unobtrusive the 
broadside is mammoth and an- 
noying. As it has grown, its 
bad qualities have only grown 
more obvious, and it fails to 
persuade because it does not 
please. 

The shop-made broadside is, 
—— moreover, an anachronism in 
Or, THE BRIDES OF GARRYOWEN. the theatre of today. The play- ' 


oo BxTine New Scaxemy asp Miucmasisx, 1})i]] and even the broadside were 
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Ante Chute, te Suime fn oT “Sis arey Tight as expressions of the early 
Sa eeartaeet STATI inn theatre. They came from play- 
yin nperr ee eine ie. 68 houses where a scene painter 
Hardress Crees. was a scenic artist. The idea of 

From the Shaw Collection cooperating artists working for 


a synchronized and unified beauty in a production was unknown. 
But the theatre has changed. More and more the director is calling 
upon the man who is a master in a phase of the theatre’s art. 

The designer of theatrical posters is such a specialist. He has 
flourished abroad for some time, and has been called upon by the 
manager for his particular contribution to a production just as the 
scenic artist has been called upon for his. Chéret, who with Stein- 
len, caught the red hair and black gloves of the young Yvette 
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Guilbert and immortalized them in terms of posters that belonged to 
the theatre, was among the first. Toulouse-Lautrec followed, making 
striking use of black, and doing it especially well in the enveloping 
folds of Aristide Bruant’s great cape in the posters he made for him. 
In Germany Ludwig Hohlwein has brought a persuasive decorative 
quality to his theatrical posters. Lovat Fraser, in England, made 
the rakish red coat and flawless wig of Macheath a by-word for 
The Beggar’s Opera. In London, too, Aubrey Hammond’s poster 
for The Old Women with its hideous hags staring down on a terrified 
girl was a Grand Guignol piece in itself. Italy, with its majestic 
posters for opera, and Russia, with its colorful designs from Bakst to 
Soudeikine, have felt the plea of the poster. Artists, working in all 
the continental countries, are making contributions in varying man- 
ners. They are the arch persuaders for the continental theatre. 

In the United States, where advertising takes its place beside jazz 
as a national expression, it seems strange that the poster should be 
so divorced from the theatre arts. No good manager would let a 
scene painter design settings, or a wholesale clothing dealer fit out 
costumes. Yet he is apt to dismiss the poster as too unimportant 
for specialized attention, and fall back upon the broadside. Though 
the sway of the broadside is widespread a few men are doing en- 
couraging work with the poster. Frank Walts’ design for The 
Thirteenth Chair and Adolph Treidler’s for East Is West are fa- 
miliar examples of the American genius for advertising turned into 
theatrical channels. The Theatre Guild, using the talents of such 
men as Lee Simonson, Rollo Peters, Fornaro, and Gil Spear, has 
done interesting work. But the Abraham Lincoln of Charles B. 
Falls, a dignified and simple portrait heightened and accentuated as 
the play itself treated Lincoln, is perhaps the most distinguished con- 
tribution America has yet made to the theatrical poster. Though 
the number of excellent designs has been small, it is growing. Per- 
haps the day will yet come when managers will call upon poster 
artists to bring the theatre into the streets, and lead the streets into 
the theatre, and the path will be from the poster to the playhouse. 
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The Theatre Guild and the Province- 
town Playhouse have used the poster 
to advantage. Hugo Gellert took the 
Congo mask of O’Neill’s play and re- 
made it into the stressed and empha- 
sized needs of the poster. Gil-Spear’s 
device of having the Devil strikingly 
like G. B. S. himself allows him to 
stress Shaw as the chief interest of the 
performance, as is always the case 
when one of his plays is brought to the 
stage. Fornaro, seizing upon the idea 
of Mr. Pim, presents him passing by 
in a manner as delightfully foolish as 


Milne does. 
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Perhaps the most distinguished contribution 
that America has yet made to the theatrical 
poster is the simple and dignified, though 
heightened and accentuated, portrait of 
Lincoln, which Charles B. Falls made for 
Drinkwater’s drama. At the left is Lovat 
Fraser’s well-known design for The Beg- 
gar's Opera which stressed the rakish fig 
ure of Macheath and caught the flavor and 
period of Mr. Gay’s play. 
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CONGREVE AS A MODERNIST 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


N the stream of modern drama we can trace two main currents, 
which have properly no impulse in common, but share the con- 
temporary river-bed and flow toward the same end. We may 

call them the currents of intellect and fantasy, of opinion and style, 
of substance and form—or, in two words, of life and letters. One 
day, as we hope and believe, they may merge into one another to 
join the larger river of theatrical art; already the signs of such a 
fusion begin to appear. But for the present we can observe the two 
separate currents pursuing their course— the drama of ideas on the 
one hand, the drama of literary values on the other. Ibsen and 
his successors represent the former movement, whilst Maeterlinck, 
Wilde, Synge, Hofmannsthal and Claudel, in their various ways, 
represent the latter. The form of expression mattered comparatively 
little to the dramatists of the “free theatres” of the eighteen-nineties 
and after, with their intellectual positivism and their burning sense 
of social indignation. But to the other school of dramatists, who were 
more or less inspired by symbolism, the qualities of form and style 
were themselves symbols of vital importance. Thus it came about 
that the modern drama of ideas was partnered from the first by 
a modern drama of wit and fancy. The propagandists and the poets 
labored in the theatre side by side;. the Puritans and the dandies 
found themselves oddly linked by circumstance; the moralists and 
the mystics lay down together like the lion and the lamb. Modernity 
indeed makes strange bedfellows. 

The revival of interest in Old English drama arises, of course, from 
the literary current in the modern theatre. The Puritan critics, like 
Mr. William Archer, will assure us that this eddying reaction dis- 
turbs nothing but noisome pools, where corruption has stagnated for 
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centuries in decent obscurity. We shall do better to avoid such 
polemics, and to consider the exploration of the field of classical 
comedy as a sign of the vigor of the modern movement, which is not 
to be dragged at the heels of the intellectuals and the realists alone. 
Such inquisitive backward eddies have their purpose; they renew 
the youth of tradition and restore the mask of style. 

The artificial plays of Wilde, with their brilliant wit and wealth 
of epigram, were inevitably compared with the comedies of William 
Congreve. For nearly a century Congreve’s name had lain buried 
beneath the numberless tomes of critical literature. He was read, 
doubtless, by the few thousand spectators of universal comedy, for 
whom the theatre of the million was devoid of interest. He had 
been praised by Charles Lamb and sponsored by Leigh Hunt. 
George Meredith had extolled the beauties of his dialogue, “at once 
precise and voluble,” and rebuked the coarseness of his intrigue as 
much as the brilliant monotony of his characterization. Indeed, Con- 
greve had been definitely “placed” among the two or three English 
authors of comedy who derived from Moliére and might be con- 
sidered of secondary importance; and it appeared on the face of it 
unlikely that the judgment of his merits would be revised. Neverthe- 
less, when the unhappy author of The Importance of Being Earnest 
had once taken rank among the authors of English comedy, it became 
a critical commonplace to recall his affinities with the older dramatist. 
Both had some degree of dilettantism in their nature. It was Con- 
greve who expressed the wish, when he was visited by Voltaire, to 
be regarded as a mere gentleman and not as an author, to the aston- 
ishment of the Frenchman, who declared roundly that had Mr. 
Congreve been so unfortunate as to be a mere gentleman, he would 
not have given himself the trouble to call upon him. It was not 
difficult to imagine Wilde, in the flush of his success as a lion of 
the Victorian drawing-room, taking up a similar pose. Both he and 
Congreve were especially gifted in the cadences of stage dialogue; 
their speeches, as it were, spoke themselves. Both displayed the 
exuberance of wit that envelops all the characters, from the great 
lady to the footman, in an equal shimmer of radiance. The reputa- 
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h tion of both rested upon a slight foundation of actual productivity. 

al : In the case of Wilde, this paucity of output was due to the cutting 

otf short of a career in its prime; but we suspect that he, like Congreve, 

€. would have preferred an early retirement upon his laurels. 

“= But enough of parallels; perhaps the greatest service of Wilde : 
to the theatre was that he awakened an interest in his distinguished 

h predecessor. Such wooden pegs for wit as Lady Windermere’s Fan ‘ 

m and An Ideal Husband revived, at least, some dignity of style in 

d writing for the stage. It was only a matter of time before Congreve | 

d, himself should come into his own again, with his heroines who are i 

rT so much more up-to-date than the heroines of drawing-room comedy, \ 

d and his witty menservants who put the ponderous epigrammatic rh 

t butlers to shame. The Way of the World, his comedy with the i 

€ highest reputation, was once or twice revived by dramatic societies 

aS before the London Stage Society, in 1916, ventured upon the pre- yp) 

1- duction of The Double-Dealer, to be followed by Love for Love. y 

h The Double-Dealer, with its five acts played continuously in the 

gallery of Lord Touchwood’s house, was naturally adapted to the j 

it conventions of the modern stage. It required nothing but a tech- 

“- nique of acting sufficiently finished to realize the wit of character. 

st The handling of verbal wit is simple enough; every actor worth il 

le his salt can obtain the effect of a bon mot. Congreve’s epigrams are | | 

t. as easy as his cadences, and they are numerous enough to animate - 

» the poorest performance of his plays. Actor and régisseur alike are 

0 tempted to reduce the affair to a smooth exhibition of verbal fire- 

\- works; if the lines be well spoken, they trust the comedy to take 7 | 

. care of itself. But the spirit of these Mellefonts and Cynthias is 

d not to be captured by the most accurate of recitation. The very 

rt neutrality of their artificial character—the dullness, if you will, that ' 

f underlies their brilliance—must be understood and composed. Since | 

d the traditional grand manner is no longer with us, the only substi- 

5 . tute is an intellectual comprehension of such puppets. Before a 

e Mellefont can live, the actor must know his Charles Lamb by heart, 

t or at least must approach his subject with Elia’s critical intelligence. 


- Then there may be hope of modernizing such a passage as this: 
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CYNTHIA: I heard him loud as I came by the closet door, 
and my lady with him, but she seemed to moderate his 
passion. 

MELLEFONT: Ay, he’ll thank her, as gentle breezes mod- 
erate a fire: but I shall counterwork her spells, and ride the 
witch in her own bridle. 

CYNTHIA: It’s impossible; she’ll cast beyond you still. 
I’ll lay my life it will never come to a match. 

MELLEFONT: What? 

CYNTHIA: Between you and me. 

MELLEFONT: Why so? 

CYNTHIA: My mind gives me it won’t—because we are 
both willing; we each of us strive to reach the goal, and 
hinder one another in the race; I swear it never does well 
when the parties are so agreed. For when people walk hand 
in hand, there’s neither overtaking nor meeting; we hunt in 
couples, where we both pursue the same game, but forget 
one another; and ’tis because we are so near that we don’t 
think of coming together. 


But in general the task is difficult. This Double-Dealer, which 
at a glance appears the simplest of Restoration comedies to set before 
the audience of to-day, sums up in reality all the riddles of the arti- 
ficial style. Beneath its flow of dialogue is a true comic characteriza- 
tion, like that which may be found on the dull pages of Fielding 
or Balzac; and here lies the essence of the work, on which the por- 
traiture depends. We may even say that if the actor be capable of 
realizing the dullness of these Restoration characters, their brilliance 
will look after itself. It is not by the showy technique of “character 
acting,” but by a painstaking study of their nature, that these crea- 
tures of Restoration fancy, Vainloves and Heartwells and Froths, 
will be made to yield up their secrets. When we speak of the decline 
of traditional comic acting, we mean not so much the decay of an 
outward “grand manner” as the lack of inward capacity for style 
in portraituie. The leisurely manipulation of snuff-box and laced 
sleeves may present its difficulties; how much more the unfolding of 
the personal character that lives behind the old theatrical print! 

For the purposes of the modern stage, Love for Love is decidedly 
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CONGREVE AS A MODERNIST 


the most effective of Congreve’s comedies. Leigh Hunt rightly de- 
clares that here “there are no revolting scoundrels, and the lovers 
really have some love.” The characters of the old astrologer Fore- 
sight and his niece Angelica might almost have stepped out of a 
page of Shaw, though the minx expresses herself with a license too 
pert even for our youngest generation: 


ANGELICA: Well, but I can neither make you a cuckold, 
uncle, by going abroad; nor secure you from being one, by 
staying at home. 

FORESIGHT: Yes, yes; while there’s one woman left, the 
prophecy is not in full force. 

ANGELICA: But my inclinations are in force; I have a 
mind to go abroad; and if you won’t lend me your coach, 
I'll take a hackney, or a chair, and leave you to erect a 
scheme, and find who’s in conjunction with your wife. Why 
don’t you keep her at home, if you’re jealous of her when 
she’s abroad? You know my aunt is a little retrograde 
(as you call it) in her nature. Uncle, I’m afraid you’re 
not lord of the ascendant, ha! ha! ha! 

FORESIGHT: Well, Jill-Flirt, you are very pert—and al- 
ways ridiculing that celestial science. 

ANGELICA: Nay, uncle, don’t be angry ;—if you are, I’ll rip 
up all your false prophecies, ridiculous dreams, and idle div- 
inations; I’1l swear you are a nuisance to the neighborhood. 
What a bustle did you keep against the last invisible eclipse, 
laying in provision, as ’twere for a siege! What a world of 
fire and candle, matches and tinder-boxes did you purchase! 
One would have thought we were ever after to live under 
ground, or at least making a voyage to Greenland, to inhabit 
there all the dark season. 


Valentine is a very likable hero; the sailor Ben is a breezy sea- 
dog; Tattle and Mistress Frail are well drawn in the allegorical 
fashion of their day. Altogether this a lively piece, with a plain and 
fairly probable plot. It is here that Sir Sampson boasts “Body o’ 
me, I have made a cuckold of a king, and the present majesty of 
Bantam is the issue of these loins.” The sally is as spirited as that 
of Belinda in The Old Bachelor, who recalls her meeting with two 
daughters of a country squire, one of whom, having her rustic ap- 
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pearance modeled to the fashion, “was sensible of it; for she thanked © 
me, and gave me two apples, piping hot, out of her under-petticoat- 7 
pocket—ha! ha! ha!” These are the truly delightful things in © 
Congreve—brisk, audacious lines that trip from the tongue and live 7 
in the recollection. ? 


The Old Bachelor, I think, is better read than acted; most of the 7 
characters are types, and the young playwright’s “abundant belief 7 
in nothing” finds expression in verbal wit alone. It is the compara- | 
tively respectable Way of the World, with the charming figure of 
Mistress Millamant and her provisos of social equality between the 
sexes, on which producers now commonly fix their eye. The comedy 
is fine-drawn, because it was the deliberate outcome of a logical © 
process. “Those characters,” Congreve declares, “which are meant 
to be ridiculed in most of our comedies, are of fools so gross, that 
in my humble opinion they should rather disturb than divert the 
well-natured and reflecting part of an audience; they are rather 
objects of charity than contempt; and instead of moving our mirth, | 
they ought very often to excite our compassion. This reflection 
moved me to design some characters which should appear ridiculous, 
not so much through a natural folly (which is incorrigible, and 
therefore not proper for the stage) as through an affected wit; a 
wit which, at the same time that it is affected, is also false.” There 
is wisdom here, and we should not be impatient with the much- 
abused word “wit.’”’ Congreve looked into the fundamentals of the 
playwright’s craft. His dedication is as revolutionary, in its way, as 
one of Shaw’s prefaces. Let the less reflecting part of the audience 
delight in the obvious good things of The Way of the World, like 
the image of Millamant: “Here she comes, i’ faith, full sail, with 
her fan spread and her streamers out, and a shoal of fools for | 
tenders!” The voice of genius is unmistakable in these lines; but it 7 
is rather the patient, thoughtful creation of character that links 
the author’s spirit with our own. The humors of Millamant’s 
declared independence are admirable enough, but deeper lies the 
subtle spirit of intelligence—or of intellectual honesty—taking shape 
among the puppets of convention and traditional formula. 
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Perhaps the colors of Joseph Mullin’s costumes for 
The Way of the World are a trifle too modern, 
too revue-ish, but the outline and the cut have an 
amusing flare. Miss Foible, at the left, Mr. Petu- 
lant, at the right, thus grace the stage of the Cherry 
Lane Playhouse, where Congreve’s comedy has 
been revived this season as it was in London last 
year. 
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Malvina Hoftman’s mask of Anna _ Pavlowa, 
awarded the Elizabeth N. Watrous Gold Medal, 
by the National Academy of Design. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


EMPORARILY at least, Jacques Copeau has left the Vieux- 
Colombier, and another of the leading personalities in the pro- 
gressive theatre has succumbed to the weariness which overtakes 
so many of its most devoted workers. Louis Jouvet, who was with Copeau 
for many years, and who later became the director of the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, has taken over the Vieux-Colombier for the year. 
Whether he will produce at that theatre or will transfer Copeau’s plays 
and players to the Théatre des Champs-Elysées is not announced. Jouvet 
has been playing Knock or The Triumph of Medicine, by Jules Romains, 
successfully in Paris all summer. The same play is expected in London 
soon, probably in a translation by Granville Barker. 


Sybil Thorndyke will play The Verge, by Susan Glaspell, in London 
this winter and the announcement has led several foreign critics to comment 
upon America’s neglect of one of her most gifted playwrights. Trifles 
and Suppressed Desires are still amateur favorites, but Miss Glaspell’s © 
serious and important works, The Verge, Bernice and Inheritors, are sel- 
dom played. The last two are on the program of the Hedgerow Theatre 
of Rose “— Pennsylvania, this winter, with Ann Harding and Jasper 

ea 


Deeter in the leading roles. 


The Hull-House Players of Chicago, founded by Laura Dainty Pelham, 
are celebrating their twenty-fifth anniversary with the presentation of 
Gorky’s The Lower Depths. One oi the first little theatres in America 
and one of the first to urge the power of the theatre as a force in national 
life, the Hull-House Players have, too, a fine literary record, including 
the first production on any stage of George Becmned Shaw O'Flaherty, 


r.%. 


Lennox Robinson, playwright and formerly director of the Abbey 
Theatre, has supplanted St. John Ervine as dramatic critic of the London 
Observer and in place of Mr. Ervine’s enthusiastic abuse of Gordon Craig 
and of all Craig stands for in the art of the theatre Mr. Robinson (in a 
review of The Mask, Mr. Craig's inimitable journal of the theatre) sub- 
stitutes this understanding comment: ‘I am almost certain that Mr. Gor- 
don Craig is the personage in the English theatre today who most ‘matters.’ 
True, in one sense he is not ‘in’ the theatre at all; he produces nothing, has 
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no theatre of his own, makes a fortune for no playwright, exploits no play. F 
ers, but, in spite of these things—or perhaps because of them—he looms 


with a dreadful indistinct importance.’ 


Stark Young’s The Colonnade, which first appeared in THEATRE ARTs) 
last August, is the only foreign play announced for production by the ¥ 
bis winter. The three English plays in their pro § 

gram are The Bright Island, by Arnold Bennett; The Man with a Load® 


London Stage Society t 


of Mischief, by Ashley Dukes, and Raleigh, by D. A. Barker. 


Thomas Wood Stevens has gone from the Drama Department of the § 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh to serve as director of the new Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre of the Art Institute in Chicago. 
Although the theatre itself will not be completed until the spring, the [ 
school and studios, which will serve as its seedbeds, will open early in the | 


new year. 


In his recommendations to the King of Italy for appointments in the 7 
Senate, Mussolini has included seven men who have won highest honors © 
in art and literature. Most famous among these is Giacomo Puccini, whose © 
recent death removes him from the field of earthly rewards; representing | 


the drama is Salvatore di Giacomo, who shares Pirandello’s popularity 
in his own country. 


C. K. Munro, author of dt Mrs. Beam’s and The Rumour, continues to 
provide interesting features for London’s theatrical life. The Storm, one 
of the successes of the London season, has crossed the ocean more quickly 
than plays usually do and is already announced for production by The 
Actors’ Theatre, the former Equity Players. Fata Morgana has gone in 
the opposite direction and the English production is playing to full houses 
with Tom Douglas and Jeanne DeCasalis in the leading parts. 


The collection of theatrical books, prints and drawings of the National 
Library in Vienna, which has for years been a sort of mythical well of 
information and inspiration for artists and writers, is being made available 
for wider use by the publication in both German and English of Monu- 
menta Scenica in ten portfolios of thirty plates each. Each portfolio will 
contain reproductions of some of the most famous and beautiful designs 
representing a special phase of theatrical history: Baroque costume, stage 
architecture, the garden theatre of England, France and Spain, pageants, 
royal festivals, grotesque comedy, the Carrousels of Louis XIV, the theatre 
of Napoleon, etc. 


Shaw’s Saint Joan, produced by Karel Dostal, and Verhaeren’s Helen 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


of Sparta, produced by Jaroslov Kvapil, are in preparation by the Municipal 
Theatre in Prague. A news note from the same city, not mentioning the 
name of the theatre, tells of the great success of Euripedes’ Medea, ioged 
in Russian by the Moscow Art Theatre. Much of the success of this un- 
usual production is credited to the brilliancy and simplicity of the settings 
of Andrei Andreyeff, a young Lithuanian artist, who has worked for the 
First Studio and some of whose later Berlin designs for motion pictures 
attracted favorable attention last year (see THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 
March, 1924, page 205-208). 


George Pierce Baker, for many years head of the Drama Department at 
Harvard University and founder of the 47 Workshop, has resigned, and 
accepted a like post at Yale University. Like, yet most unlike, for an 
endowment of a million dollars, offered by E. H. Harkness for the Yale 
Dramatic department and an experimental theatre in connection with it, 
is Yale’s answer to Harvard's refusal properly to support Professor Baker 
or to build him the theatre that was an essential for the continuation of 
his work. So Yale reaps the fruits of Harvard’s pioneering. Before the 
announcement was made, THEATRE ARTs had almost completed (and will 
publish in its next issue) Professor Baker’s professional family tree, as 
an evidence of how far and how deeply his work has penetrated into our 
dramatic life. 


More than a little comment has been aroused by the essay of Dean Inge 
on Romanticism reprinted in The Living Age, in which the Dean of St. 
Paul’s expresses the opinion that from the theatre will come the essence of 
romanticism which is ‘Shope and love—not lust—and reverence for human 
nature,’ so badly needed in a post war world. Although he sees no sign 
of the spiritual revival ‘“‘in the chaos and the babel that the war has left 
behind,” Dean Inge is sure that it is on its way and that the theatre may 
well be its chosen instrument. ‘‘We see not our tokens; there is not one 
prophet more. Perhaps he is among us somewhere, unknown; he may be 
a schoolboy or an apprentice. When he comes I am disposed to think that 
he will choose to speak to his generation neither from the pulpit, nor from 
the platform, nor from the printed page, but from the stage. A great 
dramatist may help us to find our souls.”’ 


The new playwright is, generally speaking, the man who profits least 
from the Little Theatre. It is so much easier to reproduce characters 
already created, so much more profitable to trade on names already estab- 
lished by success and by advertising that there are in most Little Theatre 
records few important experiments in the production of new plays. Both 
because the repertories themselves are of more than average quality and 
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as illustrating this point it is interesting to compare three programs chosen 
from one morning’s mail: 

The Oxford (England) Repertory Theatre: Synge’s Deirdre of the 
Sorrows, Pirandello’s The Man With the Flower in His Mouth, Cannan’s 
In the Park, and Everybody's Husband, Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman, 
Sierra’s The Cradle Song and Madame Pepita, Strindberg’s The Stronger, 
Benavente’s His Widow’s Husband, Yeats’ The Land of Heart's Desire. 

The University of Iowa Theatre: Martin Flavin’s Children of the 
Moon, Barrie’s Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple; Pinero’s 
The Enchanted Cottage, Bulwer Lytton’s Richelieu, Kaufman and Con. 
nelly’s The Beggar on Horseback, Galsworthy’s The Silver Box, and 
Shakespeare’s 4 Midsummer Night's Dream. 

The Cleveland Playhouse: Capek’s R. U. R., Shaw’s The Doctor's 
Dilemma, Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman, Vollmoeller’s Turandot, Piran- 
dello’s Henry IV, D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini, Owen Davis’ Ice. 
bound, Anna Cora Mowatt’s Fashion, Jasmine Van Dresser’s Cobwebs 
(a new play in manuscript) ; Shaw’s Man and Superman, Frederick Day's 
Makers of Light, Gribble’s March Hares, Charles S. Brooks’ Luca Sarto 
(which the Playhouse first produced), Anne Pedersdotter, by H. Wiers- 
Jennsen and John Masefield; Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, Shakespeare's 
Richard III and Hamlet. 





Albert Herter’s sketch for the 
mozaic dome of the Martin 


Beck Theatre. 
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MARTIN BECK THEATRE | 





White 


The newest of New York’s many new theatres is 
novel in period and appointments. The Byzantine, 
a style rarely used in America, has been employed 
to give a novel arcade effect and to harmonize the 
ever present firescape with the facade of the build- 
ing. ‘Twelve hundred spectators may be seated in 
the auditorium and the balcony in spite of the fact 
that the chairs are two inches wider and deeper and 
the rows two inches farther apart than is common. 
The architects are G. Albert Lansburgh and Harry 
E. Warren. The ceilings of foyer and auditorium 
and the drop curtain have been designed by Albert 
Herter. 





Francis Bruguiére 


OR Ue eee ee ee 





An uncommonly interesting photograph of the left- 
hand wall and proscenium arch of Martin Beck’s 
byzantine theatre. The balcony swings far round 
at each side, much as it used to do in the horseshoe- 
shaped auditoriums of fifty years ago. ‘The ends, 
however, take the place of boxes, and the centre 
is thrown well out over the orchestra floor. 
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CHEKHOV AS A CRITIC 


Letters on the Short Story, the Drama, and Other Literary Topics, by 
Anton Chekhov. Edited by Louis S. Friedland. Minton, Balch and Com- 
pany: New York. 


‘ec Mr. Friedland’s chief interest in compiling this volume 
of Chekhov’s letters has not been biographical, a stimulating though 
incomplete biography exists in the keen comments the letters make 
on life and literature, the theatre and play-making, art and artists. It 
exists, too, in their very inconsistencies of mood and thought, in the intimacy 
and unguardedness of their appraisals of self and the literary world that 
Chekhov knew. If its revelations are more critical than personal that is 
because Mr. Friedland’s intention is to show Chekhov, the craftsman, 
solving his own literary problems and those of his friends. 

It is suprising to see in the numerous letters to his friends how carefully 
Chekhov keeps up with contemporary literature and how often and 
graciously he read and commented on manuscripts which younger writers 
sent to him. Though he never valued his critical abilities his judgment is 
excellent because of its honesty. Chekhov never praises to be polite. He 
tells the truth as he sees it. He condemns fearlessly but never destruc- 
tively. His unfavorable criticisms are especially interesting because they 
are followed by his own solution of the problem in hand. His continual 
plea was for simplicity. His favorite teaching was, as Mr. Friedland 
points out, that the author “must comprehend reality from the objective 
heights of a luminous temperament, and present people as they are, without 
personal bias.”’ 

In his comments on plays and the theatre, as well as in the letters telling 
of The Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard, and his other plays in process 
of being written, Chekhov urges a theatre of moods. This is made clear in 
his illuminating scenario for The Demon of the Woods, where his own 
method of dramatic writing is revealed. He is after a subtle delineation 
of character and an interrelation of all his characters that creates mood, 
that takes the form of realism but that goes beyond it in insight and inten- 
tion. 

Chekhov's theories of work are interesting. ‘Write at full speed, and 
in any manner you are moved to at the given moment,” he advises. ‘Write 
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not one play but a dozen.” ‘Send me twenty stories to read and if two 
of them are good you have done well.” “A failure will be soon forgotten 
but a success, however slight, may be of vast service to the theatre.”” And 
to Olga Knipper (later Madame Chekhova) he writes, ‘It’s your duty to 
go on working steadily day by day, altogether quietly, to be prepared for 
mistakes which are sacvitable: for failures—in short, to do your job as an 
actress and let other people count the calls before the curtain. To write 
or to act, and to be conscious at the time that one is not doing the right 
thing—that i is so usual, and, for beginners, so profitable.” 
JoHN Mason Brown. 


HORSE RACING AND ACTING 


The Truth at Last, by Charles Hawtrey. Edited with an Introduction, 
by W. Somerset Maugham. Little, Brown and Company: New York. 

Between backing a horse and staging a play there is little to choose in 
the matter of uncertainty. Racing and stage managing are equally hazard- 
ous undertakings, and perhaps for that reason appealed equally to the 
sporting spirit of Sir Charles Hawtrey. A gifted actor, a manager to 
whose credit stands a list of internationally successful comedies, he was 
first and foremost a passionate devotee of the turf. His memoirs are 
refreshingly unexpected. They show a keener gusto in recounting the 
details of a Derby, long past into history, than in describing his own 
triumphs and successes. In his crisp and anecdotal pages one sees him, 
modest, capable and resourceful, an athlete and a gentleman, already at the 
age of twenty-six managing a play of his own (the later enormously suc- 
cessful Private Secretary )—acting in a small part, and owning two race- 
horses! In 1901 he brought one of his greatest successes, 4 Message from 
Mars, to America, where he also played The Man from Blankley’s and 
Saucy Sally. One of his greatest successes he produced only a few years 
before his death in 1923. This was Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure, pro- 
duced in this country as Captain Applejack. 

The Truth at Last contributes to stage history only a scattering of un- 
adorned facts. Concerning the high art of comedy, of which Mr. Hawtrey 
was so shining an example, there is scarcely any mention except in Mr. 
Maugham’s preface and concluding notes, but of the magnetic individual 
who was at the same time “the most finished comedian of his generation” 
we have a vivid and engaging picture. ROSAMOND GILDER. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Organized Theatre, by St. John Ervine. The Macmillan Company: 


New York. 
The Prince of Wales and his brothers prefer revues to any other form 
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of dramatic art; the King and Queen of England do not go to the theatre 
at all except under Court compulsion; Kenneth Macgowan and Robert 
Edmond Jones neglected England when they wrote their book on Conti- 
nental Stage Craft, and Stark Young once said in a magazine article that 
the American theatre would do better, if it must borrow at all, to borrow 
from some nation where greater abundance of life swells up and speaks 
through the forms of the theatre than it does in England. 


All of this makes St. John Ervine very angry. He gives a series of 
excited lectures on the subject in an English university, and then, not 
having exhausted his ill-temper, he compiles the lectures, with additions, 
into a disjointed and illogical book, concerning which we can only say in 
Mr. Ervine’s words, ‘‘This is not criticism at all; it is abuse.” The book, 
which Mr. Ervine calls a plea in civics, is ostensibly an argument for a 
short-circuit repertory system, in all essentials like what Walter Eaton 
has been advocating for the past ten years to solve our own problems 
(duplicated in England) of long runs, high land rents in theatre districts, 
etc. It is a good scheme—almost worth writing a book about. But Mr: 
Ervine has preferred to write a book slandering everyone who criticizes 
the English theatre, probably because he wanted to be a bomb-thrower 
himself with a paragraph like this, which any schoolboy would know was 
not ‘‘straightforward, vigorous’’ writing, but just bad judgment and bad 
taste—and no regard for fact. 

‘What does all this progress that we have made in the past two cen- 
turies amount to? Cheap newspapers which are an insult to the mind; 
a population which is physically exhausted and spiritually empty; a poverty 
of imagination which leaves us at the mercy of any ruffian who chooses 
to exploit us for his profit; an outpouring of nasty and neurotic novels 
written by hysterical women and overwrought men, and in our theatre a 
succession of vulgar and tawdry spectacles in which there is neither wit 
nor form nor beauty.” 

Mr. Ervine’s violent disregard of what he sees and hears and reads 
where it runs counter to his prejudices would be a serious matter in a 
critic of reputation and standing if it did not so often lead him into state- 
ments too ridiculous to be taken seriously. 


On the Art of the Theatre, by Edward Gordon Craig. Small, Maynard 
and Company: Boston. 

A new edition of Gordon Craig cannot pass unheralded and unwelcomed. 
On The Art of The Theatre is a trumpet call to shatter the walls of the 
commonplace, a call needed now as always to spur the complacent, encour- 
age the weary and awaken those who are still fast asleep. Every page is 
stimulating, vivid, aggressive, conveying a sense of that “volcanic” per- 
sonality which has done so much toward the creation of a new—or, as he 
calls it, a different—theatre. This edition, with the exception of two illus- 
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trations and a prefatory note dated Rapallo, 1924, and striking sparks on 
the subject of the Uber-marionette and the Theatre for E. G. C., is identi- 
cal with the second edition of the book, originally published in 1911. The 
volume contains the two dialogues on the Art of the Theatre as well as 
some dozen informal, suggestive and meaty essays on various aspects of 
the many sided art and its attendant crafts. Mr. Craig calls it “the dream 
put into words.” It is good—very good indeed—to listen to those words, 
both for those who have done so before, and for those who have not yet 


heard. 


Restoration Comedy 1660-1720, by Bonamy Dobrée. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: New York. 

Beginning with Etherege, and covering Wycherley, Dryden, Shadwell, 
Congreve, and Farquhar, Mr. Dobrée writes penetrating and detailed 
criticism of the plays and contributions of these robust leaders of Restora- 
tion Comedy. He points out the virtues and limitations of both the period 
and of the men, by letting them speak for themselves in admirably chosen 
and appraised excerpts from the plays. His chief interest is not the 
comedies in relation to the stage, because he is writing from the literary 
and academic point of view, which seems to assume that the Restoration 
pieces are to be read and not seen. Mr. Dobrée’s tracing of the origins of 
his authors and his period breaks with the usual tradition of assigning eve 
influence to the French sojourn of the English court under Charles, oe 
while acknowledging the foreign debt, finds interesting forerunners in the 
late Elizabethans. His book is a pleasant and useful introduction to one 
of the great periods of dramatic writing. 


The Best Plays of 1923-1924 and the Year Book of the Drama in 
America, by Burns Mantle. Small, Maynard and Company: Boston. 

The fifth volume of the Year Book of the American theatre, following 
the comprehensive and statistical methods of the former books, is a valu- 
able summary of the theatrical year ending June, 1924. Mr. Mantle’s book 
covers one hundred and ninety-six productions, ten of which are given in 
detail. The selection of these ten ‘Best Plays” aims to reflect the taste and 
response of the theatre going public rather than any personal or artistic 
point of view. Mr. Mantle’s discrimination must necessarily be exercised 
in choosing only ten from a season which boasted many more than that 
number of successful and interesting performances. But the value of the 
book lies not so much in this crowning of the Ten Best, as in the detailed 
information concerning the theatrical season which it makes available: its 
excellent summaries, lists and indexes and its convenient as well as com- 
prehensive scheme. Mr. Frederick Donaghey in his account of the Chicago 
season adds entertainment as well as information and a note on the Little 
Theatre Tournament rounds out the record. 
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From the treasure-crammed archives of the National Library of Vienna, 
Dr. Joseph Gregor, custodian of its dramatic collection, has drawn three 
hundred rare and remarkable illustrations for a work in twelve portfolio 
parts entitled Denkmaler des Theaters. Above, a reproduction of one of the 
many colored plates appearing in the English edition, Monumenta Scenica, is- 
sued in London by E. P. Goldschmidt. For this court entertainment of 
seventeenth century France the walls of the great hall were hidden in verdure, 
from which the heads of the occupants of boxes were thrust out. 








THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 7 East 42nd St., New York, Publishere ™ 





A Project for a Theatrical Presentation of 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 


DANTE 


By NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 
The Foreword By MAX REINHARDT. The Photography by FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


“Geddes is a master builder in the widest sense of the word. Blessed by the sun and 
rain, he will mature as the strongest man in the theatre of our time.’“—Max REINHARDT. 


Bound in boards. 


Forty halftone plates. 


Price $5.00. 





THE COLONNADE 
By Stark Young 


A distinguished modern drama of the 
aristocratic South, the only foreign play to 
be announced this year for production by the 


London Stage Society. 


Sound in paper, $.75; boards, $1.00 


ON BUILDING A 
THEATRE 


By Irving Pichel 
A comprehensive yet simple guide for 
building small theatres or auditoriums. Ar- 
rangement of stage, dressing-rooms, work- 
shops, etc., construction and seating require- 
ments and lighting equipment. 80 pages and 


22 tllustrations, 


$1.50 





THE HOUSE INTO 
WHICH WE ARE BORN 


(La Maison Natale) 
By Jacques Copeau 
A poignant and unflinching portrait of a 
French family shows Copeau, the 
courageous director of the Theatre du 
Vieux-Colombier, turning dramatist for the 
first time. 


which 


Bound in paper, $.75; boards, $1.00 





THE PETERBOROUGH 
ANTHOLOGY 


Compiled by Jean Wright Gorman and 
Herbert S. Gorman 


A selection from the works of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, Hermann Hagedorn, Padraic Colum, 
and the other poets who have been members 
of the MacDowell Colony. 


$2.00 











THEATRE ARTS QUARTERLY 


The forerunner of THEATRE Arts MONTHLY contains a complete record in 
illustration and text of the progress of the American and European stage. 


Complete sets (Vols. I-VITI). 


Unbound, $28.00. 


sound, $40.00. 


If you are interested in any particular phase of the theatre—stagecraft, costume 
designs, acting, the dance, masks, marionettes, little theatres, the oriental theatre, lighting, 
stage equipment, etc.—send for separate numbers with special articles on these subjects. 


Price list of separate numbers senk on request. 








tition Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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PLASTIC ART - RHYTHMIC 
DANCING 


to the Actor 

to the Dancer 

to the Art Student 

to the Society Woman 
this harmonic poise, as taught by 
Louise Gifford, is equally a necessity. 

“We take pleasure in endorsing your 

method.”—Mr. and Mrs. Otis Skinner. 


136 W. 55th St., New York Circle 2176 





Myra Jane Wilcoxon 


SCHOOL OF BALLET, PANTOMIME 
AND PLASTIQUE 


637 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


“Miss Wilcoxon is a young artist of a 
distinctly original talent.” New York 
Tribune. 

Regent 7568 
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DENISHAWN 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
THE DENISHAWN MAGAZINE, a quarterly 
review devoted to the art of the dance. Twe 

dollars by the year, fifty cents a copy. 
KATHARANE EDSON, Director 
327 West 28th Street New York City 

























ANDALUSIAN ACADEMY 
of DANCING 


Juan de Beaucaire, Director 
(“El Flamenco”) 

Specializing in native Tango Argentino and 
Spanish Dances. Fado Portuguaize 
featured. 

Authentic Nauch, Oriental, and South Sea 
Islands Dances. 

Ballet technique taught—special attention 
given to beginners. 

Castanet playing easily mastered through 
the BEAUCAIRE Method. 


173 Madison Ave., (34th St.) Ashland 2059 


CARTER-WADDELL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


Private and Class Instruction 
Ballet, Oriental, Acrobatic, Interpretive, 
Russian, Buck, Stage Step. Dances 
composed for Professionals and Ama- 
teurs. Vaudeville Acts Arranged. 

Teachers’ Course. 


18 West 72nd St., New York City 
Endicott 4188 








The Laboratory 
Theatre 


139 Macdougal St. New York 


The Laboratory Theatre combines 
a working theatre and a_ school 
under the direction of 


Richard Boleslawsky 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 
Prospectus upon request Telephone Spring 2759 
Five Scholarships Available for Men 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


Trustees:—DaniEL FroHmMan, Aucustus THomas, JoHN Drew, Benjamin F. Roeper 
The leading Institution in America for Dramatic Art and Expressional Training. 
Courses fully equip for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 

Develops POISE, POWER, PERSONALITY for any vocation in life. 


New Fall Class now enrolling for Jan. 15 
Extension Dramatic Classes given in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-W 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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COSTUMING 
A PLAY 


Inter-Theatre Arts Handbook 


by 


Fi izABetH B. GrRiMBALL and RHEA WELLS 


Is your play costumed or only clothed? 
Every play-producer in the community field 
needs a practical handbook on costuming. 


COSTUMING A PLAY is an invaluable 
book for producers and directors in little 
theatre, community drama, educational 
dramatics and the recreation field. 


It contains practical information and instruc- 
tion about period costumes, their design 
and execution, the choice of materials, the 
color, lighting, dveing and decorating of 
costumes. 


The costume plates show the most distinct 
and characteristic changes in line and _ sil- 
houette from the early Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian to the Civil War period. Each plate 
gives designs for the various social castes 
of the time, such as king, nobleman, middle 
class, peasant. 


Explicit directions are given of how to 
make each costume from the design, and 
what simple and inexpensive materials can 
be used to give the effect of richness and 
beauty. Directions are also given as to the 
making of jewelry, head-dresses and foot 
wear. 


Each chapter contains a description of the 
materials and colors in use during each 
period, and a list of references to books, 
pictures and sculpture relating to the period. 
A list of plays and pageants for which this 
particular period of dress is suitable is also 
given. 


There are special chapters on costuming re 
ligious drama and community pageants. 


This is a book which will simplify the prob- 


lems of costume. 
The price is $3.00. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


PLAYS 


We have installed a complete stock of 
plays for use in Schools and Colleges. 


THREE Act We recommend only the 


PLAYS best for Senior and Class 
Plays. 

One Act Each year sees an in- 

PLAYS crease in the popularity 


of one act plays. They 
are ever effective whether 
alone or grouped on a 
program. 


PaGEANTs & These beautiful specta- 
cles have a place of their 
own in the play life of 
every school. 

We also handle: 
HUMOROUS AND DRAMATIC 
READINGS, ORATIONS, AND 
PIANOLOGUES 
Ivan Bloom Hardin Company 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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One-Act Plays for 
Stage and Study 


Preface by Augustus Thomas 


25 masterpieces by American, English and Irish 
authors, with 9 plays never before published. 
Authors included are: 

George Ade, Augustus Thomas, Wm. Gillette, 
Rachel Crothers, Edward Peple, Wm. DeMille, Vie- 
tor Mapes, R. H. Davis, Arthur Hopkins, Laurette 
Taylor, Austin Strong, Lloyd Osbourne, Clare Kum- 
mer, Zoe Akins, J. W. Rogers, Sir Arthur Pinero, 
Henry Arthur Jones, A. A. Milne, Harold Brig- 
house, Hartley Manners, F. Fenn, R. Price, Stan- 
ley Houghton, Lady Gregory, L. N. Parker, W. W. 
Jacobs, Oliphant Down. 


1 bound volume, $3.15 postpaid. 
(Ready about Dec. 1) 





Send 4 cents for our new 256-page catalogue, de- 
scribing thousands of plays, including many recent 
Broadway successes like Seventeen, The Torch- 
Bearers, Kempy, The Charm School, Duley, Come 
Out of the Kitchen, Daddy Long-Legs, To the 
Ladies, The 18th Chair, Adam and Eva, Seven Keys 
to Baldpate, Broadway Jones, Mr. Pim Passes By, 
The Dover Road, Nothing But the Truth, The Inti- 
mate Strangers, Tweedles, Green Stockings. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Epwarps, Managing Director. 


25 West 45th Street New York City 
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New Plays and 
Books on the Drama 








Stair 





A Study of the Modern Drama 


A handbook for the Study and Appreciation of the Best Plays, European, English 
and American, of the Last Half Century 


By Barrett H. Clark 


The first book to cover the entire range of modern drama including a biography and critical 
estimate of the chief dramatists, a complete list of their works and an analysis of their charac- 
teristic plays. 


$3.50 


The Terrible Woman and Other Plays 
By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


This master in the field of one-act plays has written four new short plays, vivid, swift-moving, 
compelling, of high literary value and at the same time actable and produceable for amateurs. 


The volume includes ‘‘The Terrible Woman,” a comedy in one act (2m.2w.); ‘‘Not Smart,” a 








Appleton 


Actable and Readable 





Short Plavs 
Price 50 cents each 
A Few of the Newest 
Bottled in Bond 
By GLENN HUGHES 
A farce comedy. (2 w.2m.) 
A Child of the Frontier 
By ELMA E. LEVINGER 
A drama of Abraham Lincoln's 
birth. (3 w.) 
The Giant's Stair 
By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 
Aneerie mystery play. (2 m. 2 w.) 
Lord Byron 
By MAURICE FERBER 
A biographical drama (8 m 
gw. guests) 

Autumn By ILYA SURGUCHE\ 
Translated by DAVID MODELL 
A powerful drama in four acts 
(4m. 3 W. guests) 

Words and Thoughts 
By DON MARQUIS 
A satire on human nature 
(2m. 4w.) 

Action! By HOLLAND HUDSON 
A swift moving melodramatic 
comedy (12 m. 2 w.) 

Little theatre groups are invited 
to correspond with our produc- 
tion department for suggestions 
regarding new produceable plays 














satire on ‘‘parlor radicalism" (2m.3w), and two powerful and gripping dramas, ‘The Giant's 
‘(2m 2w) and “Ropes (2m. 2w) 


$1.75 

25 Short Plays (/nternational) 
Edited by Frank Shay 
In this new volume, Mr. Shay continues his splendid 
anthologies of the greatest successes of the famous 
theatres of the world. It forms a cosmopolitan educa- 
tion in the contemporary theatre $4.00 


Garden Varieties By Kenyon Nicholson 
Seven unusual and refreshing one-act plays of all types, 
especially suitable for amateur theatre groups. $2.00 
Plays for Pagans By Colin Campbell Clements 
Five short plays, extraordinary and altogether delight- 


ful comedies and dramas of every sort, quaint, gay, 
hilarious and tensely dramatic $1.75 





Some Important Groups 


Five One-Act Comedies 
By LAWRENCE LANGNER $2.00 
One-Act Plays from the Yiddish 
Authorized translations by ETTA BLOCK $2.00 


Three One-Act Plays 
By STARK YOUNG $1.35 
Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays 
Selected and Edited by FRANK SHAY and PIERRE LOVING 
Silk cloth $5.00; Limp cloth $6.00; Limp leather 
(boxed) $7.50 
Portmanteau Plays 
By STUART WALKE $2 fe) 


Comedies of Words and Other Plays 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


(Translated by PIERRE LOVING) $2.5¢ 
Twenty Contemporary One-Act Plays 
(American) 


Selected and Edited by FRANK SHAY $3.75 


We shall be pleased to send you regularly announce- 
ments of new plays and books on the drama if you 
will mail us your name and address. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 
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for SOCIAL 


The New Schoo RESEARCH 
Second Term: March 2-May 23 
Twelve Plays of the Season 
Stark Young 
Tuesdays, 5:20-6:50 P. M. 
Architecture in American Civilization 
Lewis Mumford 


Fridays, 5:20-6:50 P. M 


Write for catalogue 
465 West 23d Street New York City 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama é Music BA Dance 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
WINTER TERM, September 2nd to June 13th, 
SUMMER TERM, June 24th to August 4th. 


Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James, Play 
Staging. 
A. Crawford, Phonetics, 
Literature. 
Sylvia Tell, Dancing. 
Berthe Poncy Dow and Wallace Dow, 
Eurythmics. 


Acting and 


Margaret E. Diction and 


Dalcroze 


Mark Tobey and Irene Ewing Davis, Design. 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director. 

Write for Catalog. 

Scholarships to talented students. 








PLASTIC ART - RHYTHMIC 
DANCING 


to the Actor 

to the Dancer 

to the Art Student 

to the Society Woman 
this harmonic expression, as taught by 
Louise Gifford, is equally a necessity. 

“We take pleasure in endorsing 

method.”—Mr. and Mrs. Otis Skinner. 


Circle 2176 


your 


136 W. 55th St., New York 





Vestoff-Serova Russian School of 
Interpretive and Classic Dancing 
Incorporated 


47 West 72nd Street, N. Y. 
Vr. Veronine Vestoff, solo danseur with 
Pavlowa, Metropolitan Opera House. 


Classes in Ballet, Stage Dancing, Nature, 
Eccentric and Taps. Evening classes 
\londay and Thursday. 


Norma] classes for teachers throughout 
Vear. \ arious Technical Books on 
dancing supplied. 


Particulars upon request. 





‘BABY HERCULES” and 


Two replicas in miniature of a combination 
SPOT and FLOOD LIGHT 


light and ELIMINATES WASTE 
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Worth 
Remembering 


1. KCONOMICAL 

2. DURABLE 

3. FLEXIBILITY 

4. No SPECIAL 
WIRING 

5. PORTABLE 

6. CoLor CONTROI 


7. Ligutr Controt 





BABY HERCULES 250 Watt. 
Spot and Flood Light, complete 
with mcm oe attachments 





‘“‘DISPLAY-LITE JUNIOR”’ 


used in stage lighting which gives absolute control of the 


Ideal for use in Amateur Theatricals and Little Theatres. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
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THUMB SCREW FOR 
ANGLE ADJUSTMENT 


| SPOTLIGHT, 
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SET SCREW 
FOR 
EXTENSION 











DISPLAY-LITE, JR. 
50 W. Spot and Flood Light complete with frames and 
attachments $12.50. 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iNnc 
334. WEST 44TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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